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Chapter I 


INTRODUCTION 


A. Statement of the Problem 


Feelings of aggression and hostility are among the earliest 
and most common impulses of man in our state of culture. 
According to Mowrer (63), to Dollard and his collaborators 
(28), and in the opinion of most of the disciples of the psycho- 
analytic school, aggression is a natural by-product of those 
frustrations which are inherent in the process of socializa- 
tion. A child, in growing up, must relinquish, stage by stage, 
earlier adaptations which have frequently been a source of 
satisfaction to him. These authors postulate that this sac- 
rificeis likely to arouse anxiety and resentment in the child. 
Since the child not only receives his first rewards but also 
suffers his first frustrations at the hands of his parents, his 
anxiety and hostility are, at first, primarily focusedon them. 
His position of complete helplessness, coupled with his in- 
tense need of his parents, heightens this anxiety, particular- 
ly in the presence of a feeling of hostility toward them. The 
conflict between love and hate, the need for and the rebellion 
against the parents during the educative process, constitutes 
his of the major problems in the social adjustment of every 
child. 

It is the purpose of this study to scrutinize and examine 
these feelingsof hostility in small children, feelings direct- 
ed, as we have said, primarily against parents and parent- 
substitutes. The importance of this problem cannot be over- 
estimated, not only because it will, if mismanaged, become 
a disturbing factor in parent-child relationships, but also 
because it may well constitute a basis for adult maladjust- 


- ment and frequently may be utilized toward destructive social 


ends, such as war. Psychologic studies can contribute to- 
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ve energy may be turned 
and useful channels. 


childhood aggression has been studied in 
vestigations conducted by the Iowa Child 
i - The authors of these at- 


The problem of 


of children of Preschool age? ion by members of a group 
2. What consistency is there inthe expression and i 
POTE quant: 
95 bestility in me Same child when observed in two differe 
types of play situation, the one directed, the other free? 
3. Are there qualitative differences with respect to th 
nature, content, frequency, and intensity of hostility expresa 
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ed in play which distinguish the better-adjusted children from 
those who have had numerous difficulties ? 

4. Does the observation of hostility in play situations permit 
inferences to be drawn about behavior in a real-life situation? 

5. Does the degree of hostility or the type of adaptation in 
either situation reflect the relative success of a givenchild’s 
emotional adjustment? 

6. What seem to be the mechanisms underlying the multiple 
adaptations of the children to their hostility feelings? 


B. Basic Concepts 


This investigation, as it was set up, touched upon many 
problems that have been widely discussed in the literature. 
First there was the central problem of hostility itself, a prob- 
lem which has received a great deal of attention in studies 
dealing with aggression and anger. Closely associated with 
the problem of hostility was that of frustration, which has 
been the object of a great number of experimental investi- 
gations in recent years. As most of the data on the children 
were gathered by means of projective technics, the growing 
literature in that field also had to be considered. Further- 
more,it was important to understand clearly the function of 
play in childhood, concerning which there is considerable 
difference of opinion among the various schools of psychol- 
ogy. 

Because of the vastness and diversity of the literature, it 
would not be profitable to attempt an extended discussion of 
the entire field at theoutset of this study. However,as each 
step inthe present writer’s methodology is presented, a brief 
summary of the findings which are pertinent to that step and 
which influenced the present investigator in the formulation 
of her technics will be set forth. At this point, however, 
clarity will be added to the discussion by a presentation of 
basic and recurrent concepts as they are used in this study. 

The literature reflects increasingly that a differentiation 
is being made between ‘‘aggression’’ and “hostility,” ‘ag - 
gressive behavior” and ‘‘aggressive drive." In the course 
of this study, for convenience of reporting, the words ‘‘hos- 
tility’? and ‘‘aggression’’ will be used interchangeably, even 
though ‘‘aggression” is considered to be a broader term. 
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Strictly speaking, the study deals only with aggressive be- 
havior and expression of hostility, and when we speak of ag- 
gressive impulses or hostile feelings, we are inferring the 


existence of these feelings from the observation of aggres- 
Sive behavior. 


a meaning which is frequently given to the term. We shall 
also adopt Dollard's defi 


; Seems tobe too Sweeping 
neglects the component 


; Such as regression, withdrawal, sublima- 


tion, or resignation, For our purposes, therefore, we must 
add to Dollard’ 


S association of aggression with frustration 
the postulate of Alexander (1)on the reciprocal relati, 
between anxiety ang hostility. Alexander maintains th 
iety mobilizes hostile impulses and that hostility in turn 
causes anxiety and fear of retaliation (see also 71, pp, 7-16) 
$ Another concept that will recur in this study is that of th s 
‘projective method." Frank (34) coined this term and nE 
nished the following explanation of it: a 

A projective method for 
tation of a sti 


onship 
atanx- 


the study of personality involves the pres 
mulus situation designed or chosen because it Will megs 0s 
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the subject not what the experimenter has arbitrarily decided it should 
mean (as in most psychological experiments using standardized stimuli 
in order to be “‘objective’’), but rather whatever it must mean to the 
personality who gives it, or imposes upon it, his private, idiosyncratic 
meaning and organization (34, p. 403) 

Balkan and Vander Veer (8) in using the Thematic Apper- 
ception Test are even more specific in their explanation of 
the workings of a projective technic. 


Since we accept the postulate of psychic determinism, we must assume 
the stories,like any other mental event, are not chance productions, but 
the inevitable consequences of a distinctive set of causal influences. The 
stories thus reflect, in disguised or projected form, the desires, con- 
flicts and past experiences which more or less consciously determine 
the patient's feeling and thinking. The many biographic details incorp- 
orated in the phantasies lend support to this view (8, p. 70). 


, An objection might be raised that the authors of the preced- 
ing quotation do not give sufficient weight to the fact that the 
content of the stories or motion picture plots recounted by 
the subjects might have no personal meaning for them. Rap- 
aport (70), however, in his account of the Thematic Apper- 
ception Test does include the factor of selection as reflecting 
personality. 


We may state that the characteristics, attitudes, and strivings of the 
figures in the T.A.T. stories are all memory products; as such they are 
Subject to the laws of memory organization which order single experi- 
ences into patterns conforming with the emotional constellation of the 
Subject's life. This is the theoretical basis for assuming that the T.A.T. 
stories may allow for inferences concerning the make-up of the subject 
and his world (70, p. 419). 


In stating the basic concepts on the nature and function of 
play in childhood much still remains to be clarified. Psych- 
Ologists of various schools have regarded play as a prepara- 
tion for future functions (Groos), as having an immediate and 
autonomous functionality (Claparéde), as being a search for 
functional pleasure (K. Buehler), as passing through cycles 
comparable to those of the evolution of the social group (Hall), 
as mimicry, as an outlet for excess energy, and as atavism. 
Undoubtedly, much can be said in support of all of these ex- 
planations. However, first-hand observations of children’s 
play activities have convinced the writer that Freud (37), 
Klein (48), Waelder (93), Erikson (31), Griffith (39), Des- 
pert (26), and Isaacs (32) were correct in stressing one of 
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al 
S “become purified of a great de 
of the distasteful and d. 


orm and expression, now to the 
he child within himself, and to each of the different as 
Pects of his rea} Parents, as he apPrehends these at the different levels 
ishes and impulses. And grad: 
S deepest and most primitive fantasies to th 
+++. Play is indeed the breath of life to 
Tough Play activities thai fi 
k upon his wishes e 
into a living Personality ( 


p tigation a Summarizeq the basic Concepts used 
inthis inves is now APPropriate to give à brief de- 
the methodolo used in Our atte 


mpt to answer 
Tpose of observing the e. re = 
play, each child Was observed ; ou Ss m fh Stility in 
irst session the chil was Presenteq a ns. In the 
Stories dealing with everyday, routine Occurrence incomplete 
asked to complete them in Word and pla: : N d was 
Session 
*Quoted from K, Menninger, “Love Against Hate» 
court, Brace and Co., 1942, P. 168, ^ 
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consisted of a free-play interview, similar to the diagnostic 
play interviews conducted in most child guidance centers. 
In an attempt to check on each child’s display of hostility in 
real life, his parents were interviewed. In addition to ex- 
ploring the parent-child relationships, parental acceptance 
or rejection of the child, discipline and the child’s reaction 
to it, the investigator asked the parents to state what they 
thought the child’s reaction would be in situations identical 
with those presented to the child himself in the form of in- 
complete stories. Finally, the children’s teachers were in- 
terviewed tocheck on their behavior inschool. Theteachers 
were also asked to rate the degree of each child’s hostility 
toward adults and toward other children. Furthermore the 
teachers were asked to evaluate the child’s emotional adjust- 
ment. 

When the experimental procedure was first set up, several 
frustration experiments were included in order to check on 
the child’s reaction to frustration in real life. The attempt 
to use these experiments as an additional check on real-life 
frustration was abandoned, however, because this check did 
not prove to be comparable to the other checks on reality- 
behavior which were employed (see discussion of reasons in 
Chapter VI). 

Details of the methodology used will become clearer when 
the specific procedures are discussed in the following chap- 
ters. However, to complete the picture it is necessary to 
note at this point that the accumulation of data used herein 
Covered a period of eight months of contacts with the sub- 
jects, on the average of three days a week. 


D. The Subjects 


All twenty children in the experimental group were enrolled 
in the kindergarten grade of the Bethlehem Day Nursery of 
New York City during the early years of World War II. The 
entire kindergarten group was studied with the exception of 
two children who did not fallwithin the four-to-six-year age 
limit andof four children who did not haveboth parents. The 
latter group was excluded because family relationships and 
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re h 
consequent feelings of anxiety and hostility are probably muc 


is, no 
altered in children with only one parent. Beyond this, n 
selection was made, 


The experimental grou 


p was made up of eleven boys and 
nine girls. Their ages 


ranged from four years through ye 
The figures recorded in Table 


he mean I.Q. of the group was 112, 


SER Shared with ass 
refrigeration. and even fewer ha 

es e a Hi VD of the Children Were enrolled in 
ployed, "one or both Parents were unem- 
i classified according to the 
al aeae m. Most of the re 
for the most part eis €rs; the mothers, 


re a bar anthe mothers’. 
220 Worker ^ truck Penter, a Painter, an 
Or, a busboy, and a gy drive ‚a machinist, a 
e a few secretar; Sacher, 
er, were se ls Sales cj Among the 
: miskilleq Machine one, WS) most of 
Perators, 


crane operat 
mothers wer 
them, howey. 
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Table 1.-Factual Data on Subjects 


Name Sex Age 1.Q. Nationality Religion Occupations 
Fa. Mo. Fa. Mo. Fa. Mo. 
r— 

Mario m. |5-5 101 c. sk. S.sk. 
Philip m. |4-1 100 Ç. sk. S.sk. 
Lucas m. |5-11 | 105 Gr. O. Gr. O.| sk. h. 
Stanley m. |4-8 | 115 - S.Sk.  S.Sk. 
Jerry m. | 4-9 118 c. S.sk.  S.sK. 
Henry m. | 5-3 | 113 - Sk.w.c. h. 
Rudi m. | 4-11 | 118 c. S.sk. S.sk. 
Joel m. |4-5 93 C. sk. S.sk. 
Michael m. |4-10 | 112 C. sk, Sk.w.c. 
Jack m. |4-4 123 C. S.sk.  s.sk. 
Tony m. |4- 10 | 122 G S.p. S.sk. 
Irene í: 4-8 111 P. sk. s.sk. 
Jaquel, i 4-3 |125 - usk. — Sk.w.c. 
Kay 1. 4-9 90 c. S.Sk. usk. 
Helen £ 5-0 123 P. S.sk. Sk.w.c. 
Betsy f. 4-0 126 c. sk, S.Sk. 
Barbara f. 4-10 | 115 = sk. S.Sk. 
Patsy f£. |4-0 | 117 - S.sk. —s.sk. 
Lottie f. 5-0 - P. sk.w.c. Sk.W.C. 
Alicı - E . n 

& [E js jam | B qm m 
Arm: Armenian C.: Catholic p.: Professional 
Eng: English Gr. O.: Greek Orthodox sk.: Skilled 
Fr: French J.: Jewish s.sk.: semi-skilled 
Ir: Irish P.: Protestant u.sk.: un-skilled 


It; Italian. .: skilled white-collar 
Polish sub-professional 
U.S.: American h.: housewife 


Altogether the sampling had several desirable features. 
The group consisted of children with few of the socio-eco- 
nomic advantages enjoyed by the childrenof professional and 
university groups, the source which has so often been used 
in prior investigations. Probably thisfactor makes the pre- 
sent sampling representative of a greater number of child- 
ren. The fact that all the children studied were presumably 
normal or nonclinic cases was another advantage, for in all 
probability highly distorted findings would have been obtain- 
ed hadthe group consisted of children referredto a guidance 
center for some special problem. Such groups have also been 
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a frequent source of subjects in prior investigations. An- 
other favorable characteristic of the samples was the fact 
that it consisted of all the children in the school group who 
hadboth parents and were between four and six years of age. 

Having thus briefly outlined the problem to be studied, the 
basic principles underlying the investigation, the general 
methodology, and the method of sampling, we may now pro- 
ceed with a specific consideration of the procedures, con- 
clusions, and methods of verification. In Part I we shall de- 
Scribe and evaluate the specific methodology used, and shall 
give illustrations of the qualitative findings which that meth- 


odology yielded. In Part II we shall make a quantitative an- 
alysis of the data and report our generalizations for the group 
as a whole. 


Part I 


METHODOLOGY AND KIND 


OF DATA OBTAINED 


Chapter II 


FIRST EXPERIMENTAL PLAY SITUATION 
PERMITTING DISPLAY OF HOSTILITY: 
STORIES AS DIRECTED FANTASY 


A well-known psychoanalyst once generously said in ref- 
erence to a Thematic Apperception Test report, “You have 
discovered in two sessions what it would have taken me two 
hundred analytic hours to obtain’’ (quoted by Kendig 47, p. 
101). In other words, projective technics such as the The- 
matic Apperception Test may yield material which subjects 
are unable to give directly and which might require many 
months to secure through free association. 

In all projective technics the material presented is pur- 
posely incomplete and ambiguous so that the interpretations 
elicited may reflect the thoughts and feelings ofa given sub- 
ject. The basic assumption in all these technics is the well- 
recognized fact that when a subject interprets such a situation 
he is likely to reveal his own personality. Absorbed in his 
attempt to explain a seemingly objective bit of material, he 
loses Sight of the fact that he is disclosing his preoccupations, 
his wishes, his fears and nuclei of aggression, and his past 
experiences. In addition to the advantage they possess in 
saving time and revealing personality structure without too 
much self-consciousness on the subject’s part, projective 
technics have the further advantage of often lending them- 
Selves to standardization and therefore to comparison. 


Review of the Literature 


Justification for using projective technics in this investi- 
gationis given in the recent psychologic and psychiatric lit- 
erature, which shows considerable evidence of increased ex- 
perimentation with these technics. By far the greatest quan- 
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tity of work has been done with the Rorschach Ink Blot Test 
(74). The Thematic Apperception Test, conceived by Morgan 
and Murray (61), is also widely used bothin personality diag- 
nosis and as a research tool. The World Test, introduced 
by H. G. Wells as early as 1911, and further developed by 


Löwenfeld (55), Charlotte Buehler (17), Van Wylick (92), and 
Bolgar and Fischer (14 


jection. Drawings hav 
Appel (5), by having chi 
was able to make perti 
to their environment. 
between children's dr 
and Wolff (94) attempt. 
and his feeling of sec 

Levy (53) conduct 


ferences. Recently, the Iowa Welfare Research Station re- 
ported a whole seri 


in the study of aggressive behavior. Lerner, M 
Stone (50), like Wolff (94), devised a series of technics gaug- 
ing the readiness of Children to respo s 


Fite 


Children’ 3 
d a similar approach io “Personality, 


of children, This aut 


—— —————— 
E 
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ed six incomplete fables, each symbolizing a fundamental 
complex, to children between the ages of three and fifteen. 
She studied their resistance through their tenacity in follow- 
ing the same completion pattern in successive interviews, 
interpreting each pattern as it appeared. 

A particularly fruitful approach used by Thomas (89) sug- 
gested to the writer one of the technics used in this investi- 
gation. Thomas presentedfifteen incomplete storiesto sixty- 
one children with instructions to complete them. Since she 
Skillfully selected everyday situations, she was able tolearn, 
through the children's projections, how they felt about daily 
occurrences. 

It was Mlle. Thomas’ promising results with this technic 
which led this investigator to use the incomplete-story ap- 
proach as the first play technic in investigating hostility in 
young children. 


A. Criteria Used in Developing 
the Incomplete-Story Method 


(1.) Stories, instead of being presented verbally, should be 
adapted tothe pre-school child’s most natural medium of ex- 
pression, play activity. Considerable emotional response is 
allowed to escape observation when the child’s verbal re- 
sponse only is transcribed, without regard to the intensity of 
his activity and gesticulation. To facilitate and encourage 
such revealing expression, the experimenter should act out 
the stories by means of dolls and should hand the acting char- 
acterto thechild whenhe is to completethe story. Uniform- 
ity inthis procedure is, of course, essential. Whether achild 
is willing to continue the dramatization will in itself reveal 
his freedom of expression. 

(2.) Stories should be enacted with dolls which represent an 
exact replica of the child's own family constellation. Even 
though not all stories necessarily involve all family mem- 
bers, yet all should be represented and available to the child 
whenever he desires to include them in the scene. A little 
boy or girl doll should represent the subject, but direct iden- 
tification between doll and child should be avoided by the ex- 
perimenter. Baruch (11), in her investigation of **Aggres- 
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Sion During Doll Play," forced this identification by giving 
the doll who stood for the subject the subject’s name. Such 
direct identificationis likely to block and inhibit the subject’s 
free flow of emotional expression. Thus the value of a pro- 
jective technic, in which the subjects ideally do not realize 
that they are revealing themselves, is greatly reduced. 

(3.) Stories should center around everyday occurrences, 
possibly even less dramatic than those in the stories used by 
Thomas. They should be within reach of every pre-school 
child’s small world of experiences and should involve the 
minor pleasures and irritations of their daily routine and 
care. In other words, the stories should center around such 
events as eating, going to sleep, and washing and being wash- 


ed; they should refer to minor deprivations and parental com- 
mands, 


In addition, the sub 
should be given achance 
and without guidance. This can be achieved by suggesting 


You tell and show me 
' (Experimental evid- 
probably too young to 
Fourteen of the twenty 
y,not expecting the ex- 
of theless spontaneous 


B. Apparatus 


The following toys were made availabl 
Of the stories: A doll family consistin 
boys and girls - 
dolls for possib 


——— 


re rer 
———— nn mn me nm = 
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C. Preliminary Experimentation 


Preliminary experiments were conducted ina kindergarten 
group which wasin many ways unlike the experimental group. 
The method was tried out in a suburban New York nursery 
School which was attended by upper middle-class J ewish 
children. The children enjoyed a great deal of freedom, and 
few restrictions were placed upon them. Directed education- 
al activities were kept at a minimum. The experimenter ob- 
tained theimpressionthat this group was, on the whole, more 
ready to express hostility than wasthe underprivileged group. 
The lack of school restrictions and parental control in the 
privileged group was probably at least one factor which al- 
lowed the easier expression of feelings in general, and of 
hostility in particular, in that group. 

A series of twenty-one stories (presented in full in Ap- 
pendix I), which complied roughly with the criteria set forth 
above, was constructed ‘and tested on the seven children of 
the group who fell within the desired age limits. To avoid 
fatigue for the children, the stories were broken up into two 
Series, A and B, each series being submitted to all of the 
above-mentioned children. Thus a total of fourteen experi- 
mental sessions was held. On the assumption that the se- 
quence in which the stories were presented might affect the 
Outcome, series A was the first to be presented to four child- 
ren and series B was the first to be presented to the other 
three. It soon became evident that, from the standpoint of 
fatigue, a series of ten stories was approximately the limit 
that could be presented to children between four and sixyears 
of age. A final selection of ten stories was therefore made 
according to the following standards: 


1. The story had to be comprehensible to 95 percent of the children. 

2. The story had to elicit a full and rich response from the children. 
(Some stories practically always elicited a meager response.) For this 
purpose the response of each child to each story was rated for produc- 
tivity and the results were tabulated. 

3. The story preferably had to elicit responses of an affective nature. 
Ratings and tabulations were kept on the nature of the responses and 
those stories were selected which yielded either the greatest display of 
hostility or the most effective reaction. 

4. In the story frustration, denial, or interference had to originate pri- 
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marily from the parent-figures. This decision was made for the purpose 
of delimiting the project. . Wu» 

5.In the story frustration was not to be caused by outright d puero 
the partof theparent-figure. By contrast, certain stories were e 
which would leave itopen to the child’s fantasy to project into the d 
attitudesor conduct reflecting rejection onthe part of the parent-figures. 


To insure a smooth and effective sequence among the ten 
Selected stories, they were again tested on three additional 
children. The sequence finally arranged was found satisfact- 
ory in yielding valuable fantasy material. 


D. The Stories 


1. This little boy (girl is to be substituted 
loves to bathe and Splash in the water. Mom 


that too. There is only one thing which he does not like, and that is to 
have his ears washed. Today Mommy wash 


es his ears again. He does 
not like itone bit. What does he feel like doing when Mommy washes his 
ears? What does the little boy do? 


2. Daddy gives the little boy a nickel. Thé little boy wants to buy some 
candy with it. Mommy s: 


wherever appropriate) just 
my washes him and he loves 


feel like doing when Mommy forbids him to have some? 

3. The little boy has a fight with his f 
right and scolds his little bo 
the little boy feel like doin, 

4. What is your - - Well, one day the little boy 
i bear is gone. You know he 
++. (insert subject's fa- 


to the little boy; she is busy doing things around the house. She says to 
the little boy, 


What does the little boy feel like 
doing when he hears that? 


E y with his friends in the street. 
; “Put on your galoshes befor 


to thelittle boy to put EXE is damp outside.” 
9 the little boy to put on galoshes. He does ike t 
do it at all. What does the little boy feel ik noe Ukeito 
him he must? 


€ doing when Mommy tells 
7. Daddy comes hom 


e just when the little b 
little boy did not see his Daddy for a Whole d; uy s m (o bed. The 
as soon as Daddy comes in, Mommy tak. 
What does the little boy feel like doing wh 
to Mommy? 
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Mommy tells the little boy to clean up before Daddy comes home. But 
he has so much fun making a mess. What does he feel like doing when 


Mommy tells him to clean up? 

9. Is there anything you don’t like to eat?... The little boy's Mommy 
prepared some hot cereal for breakfast. The little boy does not like hot 
cereal, as much as you don't like... . (insert disliked food here). Mom- 
my gives him a full plate of hot cereal. What does thelittle boy feel like 


doing when Mommy tells him to finish it? 
10. One day Mommy tells the little boy a great secret. She tells him 
that he is going to havea little baby brother. Show me what the little boy 


feels like when Mommy tells him this. 


E. Experimental Procedure 


Several general steps were taken which are vitalin any in- 
dividualized play situation. 
_ 1. Establishing rapport with the children. Prior to exper- 
imentation the writer spent several days with the group and 
participated, whenever possible, in the children's activities. 
She did this inorder tofamiliarize the children with her pre- 
sence and to establish ‘‘collective rapport" and confidence. 
This procedure seemed preferable to a free-play period at 
the beginning of each experimental session, since the condi- 
tions would then have been so variable, both for thechild and 
the experimenter, that the premises for the subsequent pro- 
cedure might no longer have been standard. 

2. The play - room. The room in which the experiments 
were conducted was not ideal. For one thing, it lacked a 
wash-basin. However, water was available to the children 
in nearby lavatories. On the whole, nevertheless, the play- 
room met the basic requirements. It was an isolated room 
which permitted the subject and the experimenter to be alone 
and undisturbed. It was simply furnished and was devoid of 
Objects that might have distracted the children's attention. 
It contained only a bed, two tables, and two chairs, all of child 
size. The room was never used by the children for any other 
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activity. Being removedfrom 
conducive to the free e 

3. Verbatim transcri 
notes of the subjects? 
ute immeasurably to 
thought processes, s 
often prove extremely meaningful. 


their usuallocale was probably 
xpression of hostility feelings. A 

ptions. It is well known that verbatim 
total response to the situation contrib- 


descriptively, e.g., Stalling, 
hostile, imply some degree of 
Occurs in the description of ho 


evasiveness, competitive, and 
judgment. Interpretation also 
wthe subjects react tocertain 


Xperiment: sel; 
out doing anything nter had closely 
even enjoyed the fact that their cre was ; B 

ortant by an ad lt. 1S considered im- 
tb J Arten. elk the aking as a tribute to 
4. Specific Procedure in t 


I 1n the presentatj i 

When a child entered the Play-room, donot She stories, 
members of his own family, and doll furniture „esenting thg 
in a row on the table. The child w given ere Had ay 
familiarize himself with the room and the ¿oCV minutes to 


ation 
Note-t 


were then introduced to him in the tigen” toys, The dolls 
is the father; this is the mother, ‚8 manner: “This 
If there were other me 


mbers i 
added, “This is the broth 


after the experimenter 
as S.) Asan introducto 


: 1S is the little boy." 
er; eae aan t e experimenter 
wilt Ke den the Sister, ete,” (Here- 
Ty sample a ted as E; the subject 

Story, gk then Said, 


Oe 
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“Do you know that you can tell wonderful stories with these? Here is 
one. Mother gives the little bcy some medicine to get his tummy well. 
The medicine tastes bad, and the little boy does not like that one bit. 
What does he feel like doing when Mommy gives him the medicine? ... 
Now, the little boy could kick his feet and say he won't take it. Or he 
might swallow it because he thinks Mommy knows what's best for him. 
What do you think he feels like doing?" 

After S. answered, E. continued, ‘I see. Now I will tell 
you some more stories, and this time youwill finish them. 
After each story was presented, E. asked, ‘‘What does the 
little boy feel like doing? What does he do?" When only 
very meager response was elicited, E. asked, “And then?” 
When it was not clear whether the response was one of eva- 
sion, simple noncompliance, or hostility, E. asked, ‘Why 
does he do that?" 

5. Reversed-role technic. After the ten stories had been 
presented, E. attempted to evoke original material from the 
children by commenting, “Now let's change! You tell me 
some stories and I shall finish them.”’ 

The reliability and validity of this and the other experimen- 
tal methods are discussed in Appendix II. 


F. Illustrative Case Material 


Because of the limitation of space, only a few cases are 
presented in full. They will illustrate the value of the story- 
approach in this investigation. 

Case of Jack: Jack comes from a family of five children. He has two 
Older brothers and two older sisters. In the family group the mother 
Seems to hold the dominant position. His parents are native Italians, of 
Roman Catholic faith. His father is a semiskilled worker; his mother 
has a semiskilled trade. 

Tack was four years and four months old w 
seemed rather old to have achild asyoung as Jack. He wasan unexpect- 
ed andunwanted child and arrived ata time when his motherthought she 
was no longer able to bear children. Although, because she has to go to 
Work, his mother finds little time to spend with Jack, she now finds many 
rewards in having had him. She feels heis brighter andlivelier than her 
other children. Indeed Jack is a bright child. His I.Q. was 123 on the 
RevisedStanford Binet. His teachers described Jack, in spite of his oc- 
casional temper tantrums, as a ''happy and enthusiastic child, full of 
brilliant ideas, and rather independent within himself." 

In comparison with the other children in the kindergarten group he is 
decidedly one of the better-adjusted children. In the experimental play 
situations he was moderately aggressive, but was classified as mildly 
hostile when compared with the other children. In real-life situations 


hen first seen. His parents 


i 


4x. 2d 
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he was likely to be somewhat more expressive of his hostility feelings 
than they were. 

Jack was a handsome, well-developed little boy with a husky voice. He 
had a very candid and enthusiastic look in his eyes. He followed E. ea- 
gerly to the play room. 

Story No. 1 (Mother washes child' 
sistant and hesitant. He did not touc 


said, “I don’t know ... I cannot know what he feels like doing he 
don’t like to have his ears washed, so he gets out of the bathtub, and Mom- 
my runs after him... and he m 


akes the livingroom all wet,” 
No. 2 (Mother denies candy before dinner) S. again hesitated to say 
what the little boy feels like doing: “I don’t know... .” Then: ‘‘He runs 


outside the house and then he comes back and eatsthe candy right infront 
of Mommy." 


No. 3 (Father defends friend in a fight). S: TA 
makes up his mind about the fight and puts the fri i 3 A 


d then I get ae uj : » Mommy sends me to bed. . . 
ani en I get up again.’ 


No. 4 (Mother gives away favorite toy, which, in her judgment, child has 
outgrown). When asked about his favorite toys S. statedhe likedhistrains 
best of all. He went into great detail describing them. He mentioned at 
this point that at times his trains were dusty and that he detests dust. 
Againhe was hesitant to express his feelings: “He does not do nothing... 

S. “Well, I Cry whenIget hurt. He cries be- 
cause he does not want to get hurt. He wants to keep his toys,” 
attention unsuccessfully), “I don’t 


Wear galoshes), “He goes right out 
home without galoshes.”’ 5, said this pro- 
vocatively, 

No.7 (Homecoming father de 
E: “Why?” S: “Because he is mad that Daddy went away." B; « 
then?” 'S: «phen Daddy co: 


1 mes back to the little boy." Atthis point S. 
Whispered to himself in a fashion that was impossible for E. to under- 
Stand. 


* “He cries," 


No. 10 (Mother tells child of prosp: 
laughs because he likes the news." 

Reversed roles: S. did not tell a consistent sto. to b 
However, he mumbled to himself about little Su A oe. leted by E. 
said that he disliked little carrots. Almost in the same bre Nadie and 
€ whis- 


ective baby brother), “The little boy 
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pered, "Mommy is in bed; Daddy is in bed," and acted out for the first 
time what he was saying. When he was told that his time was up he did 
not accept this for a long time. He suggested, among other devices to 
prolong the session, that he and E. play a game of cards. When he finally 
was ready to go, he kissed each toy goodbye. 

Brief analysis:In comparing Jack's productions with those of theother 
children in the group a number of characteristics became evident. His 
resistance to expressing hisfeelings was stronger than in most children. 
It took him sometime to warm up. Like most of the younger children he 
was reluctant to act out his stories. The mere difficulty of carrying on 
two activities simultaneously probably prevented the younger children 
from using the toys extensively. His ready identification of himself with 
the boy doll was quite striking. In stories 3, 4, and 9, he did not hesitate 
to ascribe his own experiences and habits to the little boy-doll. This 
identification probably did notoccur, as it doesin very young or emotion- 
ally disturbed children, (see Despert 27) because of a lack of differen- 
tiation between the “I”? and the “not I?. Rather it seemed to be an ex- 
pression of Jack's awareness and lack of anxiety. There was a marked 
difference in response depending on which parent induced the frustration. 
While Jack expressed hostility feelings rather directly towardthe mother- 
figure, his response to frustration from the father-figure tended to be a 
denial of the existence of frustration. In stories 3 and 7 he turned the 
course of events in the little boy's favor, making the father-figure see 
things his way. While he was hostile to the mother-figure, he sought 
gratification from the father-figure at all cost. 

The most striking thing, however, was his ready verbalization of the 
tricks that children often use to gain their ends. In story 5, for example, 
if mother does not respond to a bid for attention, all you have todo is get 
Sick, and you will get it; or in story 8, even though he has totake a lot of 
punishment, the little boy is all-triumphant in the end for **he did not put 
his toys away after all." 

Case of Tony: Tony comes from a Roman Catholic family. His father 
was born in New York City and followed a subprofessional occupation. 
The mother, a native Italian, formerly held a semiskilled position. She 
was not working at the time she was seen because she had just delivered 
her second child, Tony's baby brother. The advent of this baby brother 
had precipitated a major crisis in Tony'slife. Probably never having 
beena completely well-adjusted child, Tony's difficulties were infinitely 
accentuated by the new arrival. In his fantasies one observed a vicious 
circle of hostility, feelings of guilt, and self-punishment, none of which 
found a constructive outlet. In his actual behavior he was not very hos- 
tile, except toward the baby. He had been seen molesting the baby. His 
adaptation to the new arrival was essentially one of regressive behavior; 
he had begun to wet his bed after the baby was born; his fears had been 
gravely accentuated since then, and he constantly asked for reassurance 
from his mother that she still loved him in spite of the Bee 3 
ents, even though exceptionally we Gen RS Ded Sarerea many, 

of Tony’s general feeling of insecurity. ired to spare Tony some of 
deprivations during childhood, and they desire = 


their former trials. As a result, they over-indulged him. The parents’ 


youthfulness furthered their identification with Tony. In many ways they 
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lived out their own needs in granting the child all 
They verbalized their fear of losing the child? 
vestigator and to the child himself. 


sorts of privileges. 


; a well-developed though somewhat frail little boy 
Story No. 1 (Mother washes child’ 


hides and then his Mommy can neve 


do that?" S, ‘He does not want to be found because he does not want to 
have his ears washed." 


No. 2 (Mother denies c "If Mommy forbids him to 
have candy, he feels like not taking the medicine either." (See prelim- 
inary story). “He Starts jumping up and down." (S. makes boy -doll jump 
up and down). Then 


play is the little boy 


Was not allowed to do before. When D 
he has no more money. He faints,” 
with the dolls, the baby being the little boy in reality. S.had a jolly time 
gesticulating wildly and laughing with Satisfaction.) 

No. 3 (Father defends f; 


riend in a fight), 
he don't like Daddy no more.” 


away favor: r 
sked about his favorite toy, S. stated he liked guns 
and trucks the best. S 


es home 


window. 
(actually the little boy-doll) starts 
d 


: Daddy, 
baby all get killed by a guy with a black masc Yon 

know I have a black mask.” (S. took a black colored paper Out of his 
it in front of his eyes.) 
ds for mother’s attention unsuccessfully), “He f 
addy. E. "Why?" S. “That will make mmy; Slike 
T requests child to wear galoshes), ‘He feels ]i i 
e throws her out the window,” S like hitting 
Oming father devotes his attention to mothe te : 
throwing himself into the river, Then Mo a aid pile 
that they had to talk it over, Bal i ai 

y ha by (meaning the little boys 


will be sorry 
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doll as he manipulates it) socks Mommy and Daddy because they don’t 
love him.” 

No. 8 (Mother requests child to remove toys from living-room). ‘‘He 
feels like jumping up and stamping his feet. He feels like being killed by 
a knife." E. “Who killed him?” S. “He killed himself." E. “Why?” 
S. “He does not like himself . ... Look I am chewing up Mommy!” (S. 
pretends to bite off the mother-doll’s head.) E. “Do you love heror hate 
her so?” S. “I hate her so." 

No. 9 (Mother asks child to eat a disliked dish). When asked about foods 
he disliked, S. said he does not care for fishcakes. ‘‘He feels like doing 
this." (S. puts chin in hand and pretends to be grouchy and stubborn.) 
“And he walks away like this." (S. gets up and walks away in a hurt and 
pouty manner). “And he goes into the living room to play with his toys. ’’ 

No, 10 (Mother tells child of prospective baby brother). ‘‘He feels happy 
and he screams. E. ‘‘Why does he scream?’ S. “Because he is happy, 
he jumps up and down. Heruns outside and picks some flowers for Mom- 
my." (Then in a threatening voice) ''He is going to throw theseflowers 
out of the window if Mommy says another bad word about teddy bear." 
(Story was acted out with dolls.) 

Reversed roles: S. told a very revealing story which he completed him- 
self. «Mommy and Daddy gave Baby a nickel." (While saying ‘‘Baby’’ 
he manipulated the boy-doll). "When they both were sleeping, Baby goes 
out of the house quietly, and asks at the counter, ‘Give me some ice- 
cream and a frap with a cherry on top! He ate the ice-cream and the 
frap with the cherry on top, and when he came back to the house, he was 
all full." (The following was said in a sarcastic voice:) ‘‘He said to 
Mommy and Daddy, ‘I had an ice-cream! I had an ice-cream! What else 
do you think I had?! Mommy guesses all and she says, ‘You had a frap 
with a cherry on top.’ And the little boy said, ‘Yes.’ So he went to bed 
and felt like kicking himself in the tummy.” E. “Why?” S. “Because 
he felt ashamed of himself.’’ 

Brief analysis: Tony's productions reflected a very lively imagination. 
Unlike Jack, he acted most of them out. When he made his doll-figures 
die or faint, he used the two concepts interchangeably. Frequently he 
took great care to make them come tolife again. At first,upto the eighth 
Story, Tony was able to express his hostility without foo much guilt. 
Some of his responses, as in story 2, contained clearcut wish-fulfilment 
fantasies. Unlike the hostilefantasies of healthier children, Tony's were 
intense, vindictive and so strong that he ended up by turning his aggres- 
Sion inward, becoming self-punitive. He pictured the boy-dollas bearing 
grudges for long periods; in stories 2 and 9 he sought vengeance for in- 
terferences he had suffered earlier and had not forgotten. Instead of 
choosing more direct means of expressing his hostility, he readily ver- 
balized threats on the little boy'spart to run away orkill himself inorder 
to punish the parents (stories 4 and 7). In story 5 he pictured the boy- 
doll as playing up to his father in order to annoy his mother. Like Jack 
he openly identified himself with the boy-doll when he said, ‘‘They got 
killed by a guy with a black mask ... you know I have a black mask.’’ 
Finally toward the end, he broke down under the weightof his aggressive 
impulses and verbalized hisfeelings of shame and need for self-punish- 
ment with astounding clarity and directness. Apart from all this, the 
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most striking and recurring theme in his productions was his constantly 
calling the little boy-figure “the baby," and this in the presence of a 
baby-doll which was intended to represent his little baby brother. This, 
of course, seemed to have direct bearing upon the crisis through which 
he was going. In reality also, he was unwilling to relinquish his place as 
“baby”? of the family. This appeared very vividly in story 10 when the 
little boy is told about his prospective baby brother. Being faced with 
that competition, he threatensto throw the flowers out the window, should 


the mother make another allusion to the fact that the little boy is getting 
too big to have a teddy bear. 


G. Dynamic Aspects of Hostility 


We have presented two of the cases studied through the 
story technic in complete detail. In the following pages ex- 
amples of types of hostility-reactions are presented which 
were observed in various children in response to the stories. 


1. Direct Expression of Hostility 


(a) Death wishes and t 
child, probably. does no 


uals who stand in the 


Tony, as was seen above, indicated that to die and to faint 
was the same thing to him, and he thought nothing of making 
his characters come back to life. Other children engaged 
in similar fantasies, Irene, instead of wishing death to the 
father-figure Said, “The little girl gets a new Daddy . , . 
because her Daddy went to jail;" she then threw the father- 
doll off the table, 

Mario got rid of the father-figure by making him ill fora 
long time. In response to story 9 he replied: 

“The little boy throws the food allover the floor. The father s 
the foodand Spreads it allover. He slides and falls, and he 
on the foot. He has to Stay in bed for a long, long time,” 


teps into 
hurts himself 


(b) Retaliation in kind: Again Tony gave a be 
of this mechanism, Since the mother-doll interfered with the 
little boy’s wishes, he was going to make her taste the sa 
bitter medicine that she had given him. The majority of is 
children retaliated with the kind of discipline they were " 
customed to receive at the hands of the adults Surrounding 


autiful example 
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them. In their fantasies they were ‘‘licking,’’ ''spanking," 
and ‘‘socking”’ the parent-figures with much gusto. Some of 
the children delighted so much in this type of fantasy, that 
they stereotypically responded to most of the stories in this 
manner. 

(c) Open spite: Many children reacted to story 2 like Mich- 
ael did: 

“He goes out and gets himself some candy. He comes back and eats it 
right in front of his mother. Mother just looks at him. Later she locks 
him in the locker-room.” 


Helen, in making up her own story, showed a good deal of 
defiance mixed with fantasies of disciplinary retaliation: 

“The mother says to the little girl, ‘You go to sleep! But the little girl 
does not like to. What will she do? (Then with much gusto and feeling 
S. acted out the following as she said,) She hits Mommy. She hits her 
hard. She shouts, ‘I won't. I won't.' Then she goes to the living room 
and makes everything dirty. Mommy tells the little girl toclean up. The 
little girl shouts, ‘I won't. I won't And she hits Mommy again.” 


(d) Verbal rejection: Statements, such as “then he does not 
like his Daddy (or Mommy) any more"! were quite frequently 
made by the children. Possibly these might also represent 
a retaliation in kind, since children unfortunately quite often 
are informed that they will not be liked if they do not com- 
ply with parental requests. Other children rejected parent- 
figures through critical statements instead of direct asser- 
tions of disliking them. Jerry for instance, responding to 
Story 8, in which the mother requests the child to remove 
his toys from the living room, said this: 

“He goes to bed." E.: Why?" ‘‘Because he forgot to put the toys 
away. He messes up his face so that he cannot see the toys any more. 
Mother washes him so the boy threw her out the window. He smashes 
Mother all to pieces and says, ‘You bad woman ” 


Or Kay had this to say in response to story 9: 

“She feels like going to Daddy and totell on Mommy. She spanks Mom- 
my ... (long pause) . . . then Mommy spanks her. MOMMY IS A PAIN 
IN THE NECK." 


(e) Ridicule: Even though ridicule and contempt appear to 
be an adult method of expressing hostility, it was observed 
in four children. Helen, for example, after she had finished 
Story 8, proceeded to say with a lot of contempt in her voice: 
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“Look at Daddy’s feet. He is silly! Silly man! (She then knocked the 
father-figure against the doll-bed with much fury.) 


Michael expressed his contempt for a baby sister, saying 
in a sarcastic tone of voice: 
“Look at her Silly collar!., 


- Iam going to kill her. I am going to 
chop her head off.’” 


2. Less Direct Expression of Hostility 


(a) Hostility meted Out by some external agent:Quite a few 
of the children felt more comfortable in having another fig- 
gh their hostileimpulses. 

they had a parent, sibling, 

friend, or even unknown personage, punish the interfering 

agent. Jerry for example, when confronted with story 7 in 
i Father’s attention said: 


him." After a moment’s thought he i 
for the boy and he cries, 
boy?’ After he looked fo 


In response to Story 6, in which the mother requests the 
child to wear galoshes, Joel said: 


“The little boy goes out without his galoshes. Daddy scolds Mommy 
about not letting the hoy go without galoshes.”” 


Lottie replied to the same story: 

“The little girl goes to the kitchen and puts on the galoshes and then 
her coat, She goes out, but then she calls up Mommy and tells her that 
there are no friends in the street. So the two sisters Say, ‘Mommy we 
want to go out, too.’ Mommy tells them to put on their galoshes, So they 
Scream, ‘I won't? In the end they put them on and everyone is outside, 


But one of the girls ... I think the sister . . . goes back and smacks 
Mommy and Daddy.” 


Philip left the aggressor completely anonymous when deal- 
ing with story 4, in which the mother &lves away a favorite 
toy. He protested vehemently: 


“Nobody gets the toy. Somebody hits Mommy. (E.: ‘Who hit her?) 
Someone knocking at the door.’’ 7 


(b) Hostility displaced on to others: It was not uncommon 
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to observe that the subjects did not act out their hostility 
against the frustration-inducing agents but against innocent 
bystanders, mostly objects of their customary jealousy, such 
as siblings and peers. Irene replied to story 6: 


“The little girl wants to go out without her galoshes. (E.: ‘What does 
she do?’) She is mad and she hits the kids." 


In responding to story 5 in which the child bids for mother’s 
attention unsuccessfully, Jerry makes the brother-figure re- 
ceive the same rebuff the little boy suffered: 

“When Mommy does not pay any attention to him, the little boy goes 
into the front-room and cries." E.: ‘‘Why does he cry?” ''Because he 
is mad. Then he goes to bed. After the night the big boy Brother, gets 
up and asks for his breakfast. Mother says to him, 'Go away, don't dis- 
turb me!" 


(c) Hostile acts rationalized through identification with par- 
ent: Three of the children rationalized their hostile behavior 
by indicating that one of their parents would act similarly 
under the circumstances. Joel gave an example of that in 
replying to story 3 in which the father defends a friend in a 
fight: 

“The little boy throws the friend out. My mother throws people out 
who fight." 


3. Hostility Expressed in Destructiveness 

Many of the children expressed person-directed hostility 
in the form of object-directed hostility; they found it easier 
to express their resentment indestructiveness than in an at- 
tack against a parent-figure. Stories 1 and 8, especially the 
latter, in which the mother requests the child to remove toys 
from the living-room, aroused more destructiveness than 
any other stories. Possibly situations in which parents are 
likely to nag are responded to with destructiveness more 
readily than situations that cause less superficial irritation. 
Mario responded very typically to story 8: 


“The little boy feels like messing up the whole place. He throws over 
the furniture and everything." E.: ‘‘Does he do that??? ‘Yes, he does it 
too. Father will clean it up.” 


Irene combined spite, verbal rejection, and destructiveness 


in her story: 
“The little girl yells, ‘No, no. no, I don't want to clean up, I don't want 
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to? E.: “What does she do?” “She cries.” E.: “Why?” “She wants to 
g0 on playing. Mother puts her to bed. Later she calls Mother... no 
Daddy, she does not like him ... she is afraid he will whip her. When 
everyone is asleep she makes one big messin the apartment. Shethrows 


Over all the furniture. She puts a mess on Father. She puts messes into 
the toilet." 


4. Other Manifestations of Hostility 


Some children's play revealed sexual fantasies which were 
occasionally coupled with Stressed interest in the parent of 
the opposite sex and hostility toward the parent of the same 
Sex. Alice frequently expressed fantasies of this type. She 
was basically a very hostile child who had, however, consid- 
erable difficulty at times in bringing forth her hostile feel- 
ings. They were invariably coupled with Strong feelings of 


“bad”? actions. When she discovered the 
ed, ‘Shall we put the screen 


angry?” At times she used the Screen in a way that Suggest- 
ed guilt over masturbation, She said 


‚She enga, i i 
suggestive of rivalry with the mother and Seat e 
father and the girl dolls in one bed saying 12 


“She is a bad girl." (S. giggled at this point 1 i m 
“Mommy says so." E.: Do you think she is uu puis zd 

In response to Story 7,in which the ho 1 

: 2 meco 

votes his attention to the mother, Alice had rei father de- 

“When that happens, the little girlgoes to bed.” Ee x Say: 
to bed because she wants her Daddy to come afte vf “Why?” «She goes 
screen over herself so Mommy and D. 


S. again Screen 
lice, 
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case study evidence as a whole, Kay was an extremely hos- 
tile and jealous child, quite maladjusted and insecure. She 
was most out-spoken against all adults, especially women, 
and seemed defenseless against attacks by her peers. Her 
jealousy appeared to be the center of her difficulties. She 
seemed to attempt to cope with her feelings by expressing 
them in her fantasies over and over again. She verbalized 
her problem in what amounted to a repetition compulsion, 
and apparently the constant restatement afforded her some 
relief of emotional tension. After almost each presentation 
of a story she said tensely: 

“I am the mother! I am the mother! Mother is the baby! Daddy is my 
daddy! I am the mother."' 


5. Behavior Related to Hostility 


(a) Restitution and undoing: Irrevocability is one of the 
most threatening aspects of acts of hostility. Irrevocable 
effects usually are a dreaded confirmation that the hostile 
impulses of an individualare really dangerous. Many of the 
children therefore saw to it that restitution was made to the 
figure they attacked. Dead figures came back to life; little 
boys that ran away from home “‘forever’’ returned. In this 
way the children resorted spontaneously to therapeutic re- 
assurance; namely, that in spite of their hostility their vic- 
tims survived. The children's responses were also full of 
examplesof the mechanism of undoing. Usually the children 
imagined some device by which a dreaded situation would not 
come true. Stanley,for example, responded in the following 
way when confronted with story 10in which mother tells the 
child of a prospective baby brother: 

“The little boy feels like going to bed. When everybody is asleep the 
baby cannot come.” 


Mario, when given a chance to make his own stories, pro- 
duced a beautiful example of not wanting to believe his eyes, 
of trying hard to accept the explanation given himon the facts 
of life. He was a Roman Catholic child, who lived with sever- 
alsiblings and his parents in very crowded quarters. Prac- 
tically the whole family slept in one room, and most likely 
Mario had plenty of occasion to observe his parents' activ- 
ities. He said concerning a new baby in the family: 

“Father goes real close to Mommy and then he says, ‘Let’s buy a little 
baby brother.’ ’’ 
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(b) Frustration-regression sequence: Barker, Dembo, and 
Lewin (10) have very pointedly analysed the dynamics of the 
frustration-regression Sequence. This sequence was occa- 
sionally verbalized by this group of children, but not nearly 
as oftenas anger. At times the productions reflected a mix- 
ture of hostility and regression; at others, regression alone 
was verbalized. Jerry’s answer to story 4, in which the moth- 
ergives awaythe child's favorite toy, which in her judgment 
he has outgrown, showed his mixture of feelings: 

“The little boy turns the mother upside down and throws her out the 


window. Mommy said to him, ‘You are getting too big; you cannot have 
it no more.’ When he hears that he goes to bed.” 


Helen'sanswer to the sam 
regressive: 


“The little girl feelslike crying. E.: 
then her mother loves her. When she cr 
es her. Then the little girl feels like g 
can sleep in Sister's bed.’’ 


e story was lesshostile andmore 


“Why does she cry?” “Because 
ies Mother comes over and kiss- 
etting into baby's bed. The baby 


In reality, Helen had a bab 


Sivelines. In answer to Story lin which th 
to wash the child's ears she said: 
“The little girl feels like not taken the bath. E.: ‘What does she do?" 


"'Shefusses... She becomes like a little baby . . . she fusses and cries, 
I wonder could the baby sit on the toilet? - +. No, it would break.” 


e mother attempts 


(c) Guilt feelings following hostility: Tony was not the only 
childin the £roup who showed strong guilt reactions after ex- 
pressing hostility. Probably no other child verbalized them 
as clearly and dramatically, but a good many of them made 
the doll-figure meet with some sort of punishment after it 
had engaged in an aggressive act. Responses like, “He was 
fresh, so his father gave him a licking’’ were very common. 
Jaqueline expressed it with a slight variation 


in response to 
story 3: 

“The little girl feels like fighting with the friend Some more, , . .She 
feels like getting a spanking from Daddy; she was wrong.” ‘ 


Michael made up the following Story, 


2 which concluded on 
a note of anxiety: 


“The baby takes a bath. (S. is the baby of the family. 
like it. Father and Mother come to help. He « Y-) But he does not 


OCks them and throws them 
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in the air. Daddy and Mommy whisper together. They leave the children. 
So the children will have no more Daddy and Mommy.’’ 


Jerry had this to say in responding to story 6: 


“The little boy goes out without his galoshes. E.: '/Why?"' ‘‘He for- 
got them ... because he was mad. Mother is sad about that. When he 
is outside he falls and makes his whole suit dirty. Then he goes home 
and upsets all the furniture. Mommy whips him because he upset the 
furniture. And at night she makes him sleep on the ground.” 


A few of the children arranged to have the boy or girl doll 
meet with punishment without having the latter express any 
hostility. Barbaraillustrated this when she responded to the 
Second story with nothing but ‘‘The little girl feels like get- 
ting a licking.” This disproportionate sense of guilt sug- 
gested that either she repressed the expression of hostility, 
or that guilt feelings aroused and accumulated by other sit- 
uations sought expression and punishment at this occasion. 

(d) Evasive behavior as related to hostility: Evasive be- 
havior was notedboth before andafter the expression of hos- 
tility. A response frankly revealing repressed impulses was 
Occasionally followed by a noncommittal, unproductive re- 
sponse to the next story designed to re-establishthe emotion- 
al status-quo. Joel can be cited as one example. He was, on 
the whole, a very unagegressive child. One of the few stories 
in which he was able to show any resentment was story 7 
in which the homecoming father devotes his attention to the 
mother. He felt such an immediate self-protective need to 
strengthen his defenses that he became completely un- 
productive. In stories 7 and 8 he said, 


“He chases Mommy and Daddy out." E.: ‘What does he do?” ‘‘He 
chases Mommy out and hollers, ‘You go out! " (8) After 15 minutes: 
“He did clean up. . .you see. . . ." (mumbles.) 


Evasiveness was more often encountered before hostility 
Was expressed. Evidently some of the children were battling 
withtheir impulses, or trying to suppress them by a cooling- 
off period before giving vent to their feelings. Kay gave a 
beautiful example of this in response to Story 5 in which the 
child bids for the mother’s attention unsuccessfully: 

“I don't know. . . . The little girl feels like crying. E.:‘‘Why?’’ ‘‘She 
is sad. No, she is mad. She cries to make Mommy mad. Daddy spanks 
her and hollers at her." 


(e) Delayed hostility discharge: Alice, among other child- 
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ren, gave an illustration of delayed hostility t es e "s 
terialcalled forthby Story 2 was suppressed andonly ipee 
forth in response to Story 5. While Alice made the do pd 
ply with the mother’s request not to eat any candy pe one ese 
ner, she made the doll eat it when the mother-figure e E 
the doll her attention in Story 5. The idea of sweets being 


M re. 
Substitute for the mother’s love might also have entered he 
Tn story 2 she said: 

“The little girl f 
the candy later.” " he is 

Story 5: ‘‘She feels like going to bed." E.: “Why?” “Because S oh 
disturbing Mommy." E.: “What does she do?” «T don't know... "um 
tell!. . . she sneaks out of the house and buys some Chiclet candy. e. 
the mother walks down the Steps and sees that the little girl has g 
When the little girl comes 


home, she goes upstairs to her bed and puts 
the screen over herself because she is bad.” 


» od ets 
eels like eating dinner.” E.: “Why ? Then she get 


(£) Hostility fantasies dynamically related: It was observed 
that the responses to Several stories were frequently dynam 
i elated, either in structure, content, or both. Henry, 


y should go home, E.: “What does the little boy 

ghting with Daddy. After that the little 
ther boy. Daddy does that. And he says to 
his little boy, ‘You nit him back , . 3 


hard!" (S. acts out scene with 
dolls.) “The friend is defeated, Daddy sends the friend home forever 
The friend £oes home and tells his M 
Father i 


Story 4: eq 


‘I want my teddy bear back! I want 
my teddy bear!” my Says he cannot have it back because she has 
given it to the little friend nearby. But Maybe the little boy finds the 
teddy bear at his Srandma’s, Then he takes it back, 

‚Story 5: “Tf Mommy does not play with him, he tells Daddy to play 
with him. He does tell him too, Daddy Says: “You £0 out and get some 
cakel’ The little boy Says, ‘All right, but if I ca 

teddy bear, And if 


nnot get none, I’ll get a 
I cannot have a teddy bear I want t. a chine 

DIR es E ; * Want to get a ma 
ERA UE What would he do with the machine gun?” «Shoot the 
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third story, in which the father defends another child, the 
little boy’s friend. Virtually all the children, namely, seven- 
teen out of twenty, responded either with mild resentment or 
intense hostility. They expressed it either against the little 
friend, the father-doll, or both. This story aroused even 
some of the most submissive, unaggressive children. In the 
light of this and the findings in the literature, it was remark- 
able to find least hostility expression in story 10, in which 
the mother tells the childof a prospective sibling. In Levy’s 
sibling rivalry experiments (53) hostility was almost uni- 
versally expressed. The question comes to mind therefore 
whether the situation in the third story was not more com- 
parable to that in Levy's sibling rivalry experiments than 
was the situation in story 10. In story 3, as well as in Levy's 
sibling rivalry situation, the child actually visualizes the de- 
privations incurred by the presence of a rival, whereas in 
Story 10 he just hears a bit of news usually and convention- 
ally associated with a joyful event. Only eight of the twenty 
children expressed hostility in story 10. (It was interesting 
to note that only three of these eight children actually had 
smaller siblings, and that the remaining five were the babies 
of their families.) In only one of the eight children did hos- 
tility expressed in story 10 correspond to manifestations of 
sibling rivalry as observed by mothers. Even Kay, a most 
jealous child expressed acceptance, on the doll’s part, to 
having a baby brother. 

The responses to story 10 ranged from outright rejection 
to happy-acceptance ofthe prospective sibling. Michael, him- 
Self the baby of the family, was quite outspoken in his dis- 
approval: 

“The little boy is going to take care of the baby. He is going to sleep 
with it. But hedon't like the baby. He hates the baby. He likes the baby 
just as much as Mommy likes him." (S. took hold of the baby-doll and 
had the boy-doll play with the baby-doll.) “The baby has to be put away 
because the boy is fresh with it.” 


Joel, an only child, who was frequently hospitalized, ap- 
parently felt that, with the arrival of a baby, the mother was 
lost to the older child. He said: 

“When Mommy tells him that, he feels like keeping his Daddy. Mommy 
chased Daddy away.” E.: ‘‘What does he do?” ‘‘The little boy goes to 
the hospital; he is ill.’’ 


Considerable anxiety was aroused in Philip and in Betsy. 
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Philip who was the baby in the family said, ‘‘The little boy 
is sad. He does not like a baby brother." At this point S. 
became restless and fidgety and asked to be permitted totake 
a rest. Beingreleasedwas obviously a relief to him. Betsy, 


Who was the younger child of two, became anxious over her 
ambivalence: 


“The little girl is jumping and jumping and jumping." E.: “Why?” 
“She is happy and sad.” E.: “Why is she sad?" “Because of baby 
brother. . . because she is sad.’’ (Then with considerable anxiety in her 
voice,) “I want to rest --. I want to come back later." 


Lottie showed competitiveness with the mother-figure: 


""Ha!... she feels like whispering to Mommy, ‘I’ll have a little baby 
boy, too!” 


Rudi, who was also the b 
resentative of those chil 
the idea of a pros 
Rudi just said ve 
glad.” 

The great majorit: 
stories 6, 8, and9., T 
the mothe 


aby in the family, was a good rep- 
dren who expressed acceptance of 
pective baby brother. Concerning the doll, 
ry jovially, ‘‘He feels like he is going to be 


‚in real life, with 
on mostly was one of 
Spiteful non-compliance and irritation, and their hostility 
was less intense and on a more shallow level than, for in- 
Stance, it was in stories 5 and 7. The latter stories appar- 
ently tapped more fundamental issues; namely, the children’s 
concern about parental love and affection. Not infrequently 
the children, when thinking they were rejected by one parent, 
Sought the love of or played up to the other. To cite an ex- 
ample: 


“If Mother does not play with him, Brother will. Then Father comes 
and plays with him. . . he does not need Mother... , My father is much 
nicer than my Mother.’ (Then, as if to undo his Statement to the effect 
that the little boy does not need the mother,) “Mother comes later a d 
plays with him.” a 


Lucas, the oldest child in the group, took a very superior 
air, saying: o 
“He feels like 


oing to bed. He is tired of 
(o disturb hono MES Mommy who tells him not 
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There was a great variety of hostile reactions elicited by 
story 7. Lottie was angry at both parent-figures who seemed 
to neglect the child, and she disciplined them in an omnipo- 
tent manner: 


ü aoe little girl smacks Mommy and smacks Daddy and puts them to 
ed.” 


Jaqueline, seemingly angry at the mother who commands 
all of the father’s attention, hoped that some day she could 
effectively compete with her: 

“If Daddy goes with Mommy, the little girl does not feel like going to 
bed. She feels like buying some candy... like eating a big, big dinner." 
E.: "Why?" “So that she grows as big as Mommy." 


Rudi apparently thought that if nothing else would focusthe 
father's attention on the little boy, bad behavior might: 

“The little boy feels like standing on his head in the bathtub and the 
water." E.: “Why?” ““Because then his father is going to say he isa 
bad boy.” 


Finally Mario thought that the attention of thefather-figure 
was obtainable through mere persistence, a method which 
Mario himself used extensively in reality situations: 

“The little boy pulls Daddy away from Mommy so that he will play a 
game with him. The little boy jumps on Daddy because he wants Daddy 
= play with. SoDaddy says toMommy, ‘I am going to play with the little 

yr 


I. Frequency of Hostility Display 


There was not a single child in this group of pre-school 
children who did not, at one time or another, express hos- 
tility in his story completions. Occurrences in the display 
of hostiiity were tabulated in terms of frequency and inten- 
sity (methodology described in Chapter VII). While expres- 
Sion of hostility in this group was universalduring this par- 
ticular play session, there were great variations from child 
to child in this respect. Some of the children displayed hos- 
tility only very occasionally, while others did so incessantly. 
The hostility tallies ranged all the way from 1 to 36, with an 


average occurrence of 16.1 tallies. 
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Summary 


Following the preliminary experimentation, ten incomplete 
stories were presented to twenty preschool children with in- 
structions to complete them in words and action. The data 


obtained indicated that the Story approach was a valuable tool 
in exploring these children’s t 
eral, and their hostili 


S, retaliation, open spite, 
Less direct methods were 


2 ng, and anumber of dynam- 
ically related reactions following and preceding the expres- 
Sion of hostility, 


Chapter III 


SECOND EXPERIMENTAL PLAY SITUATION 
PERMITTING DISPLAY OF HOSTILITY: 
THE FREE-PLAY INTERVIEW 


In the previous chapter a play technic was discussed which 
was directed and uniform in its application to all the child- 
ren in the experimental group. In this chapter an accountis 
given of the procedure and findings of an entirely free play 
interview. The free-play interview was used as a second 
technic in investigating hostile fantasies in the experimental 
group. Apart from this aim, one of the purposes of studying 
this phenomenon through two different kinds of technics was 
to obtain a mutual validation of the two methods in their ca- 
pacity to elicit fantasy hostility. 


Review of the Literature 


a Indications of the value of the free play situation in this 
investigation are found in the literature. A good deal has 
been written on the subject of play, ranging from the defini- 
tions of play and theories as to its purpose,to experimental 
Studies of its nature and function. Solomon (86) and Conn 
(21), (22) hold an intermediate position between those who 
advocate strictly directed play (Chapter II) and those who 
advocate free and undirected play in the exploration of child- 
ren's attitudes and feelings. These authors do not present 
their subjects with a standard set of stories, but flexibly 
adapt their stories to each child's difficulties. Bach (7) in 
his study of “Young Children's Play Fantasies’’ also em- 
ployed a semifree and semidirected methodology in which he 
encouraged free play with a doll schoolhouse only after a set 
of standard instructions and a series of well-defined pre- 
liminary steps. a , Y 

Psychoanalysts and psychoanalytically -oriented writers 
have made notable contributions to the understanding of play, 
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mainly because 
tion between chi 
(37) and Melanie 
a substitute for 


play is the principal means of emm 
ld and analyst in psychotherapy. Anna Fr 2 
Klein (48) devised the free-play ee. 

the treatment interview as used for ad » 
These writers maintain that children in general are ON 
pable of introspection to any great extent; they cannot er. 
clear insight intotheir ownfeelings and experiences asa "x 

do, and they cannot translate them into words and ei " 
In a play interview the child has the opportunity to reveal, E 

a form appropriate to his developmental level, his feelings, 


attitudes and thoughts. As in interviews with adults, the ther- 
apist can take a passive or an 


the role which h 


Ssing the doll’s emotions in the third person. 
hild insight (8, p. 79). 


utilized in play therapy. Erikson (31) 
who based his Conclusions on extensive research and psycho- 
analytic practice, formula 


2 ithout interpretation has 
a therapeutic effect on the child. Despert (27) p» example 
Stated that the Play-room technic: 


alize his emotional conflict 
-- and (to) give a clue astot 
i i he er- 
lying his behavior, “burn Out" his hostility aud poA 
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Levy (52), exponent of the so-called “release therapy” 
bases his technic upon this concept of the function of play. 

Erickson's (31) experiments with and observations of child- 
ren similarly led him to believe that: 
'to play it out' is the most natural autotherapeutic measure childhood 
affords. Whatever other role play may have in the child's development, 
. . . the child also uses it to make up for defeats, sufferings, and frus- 
trations, especially those resulting from a technically and culturally 
limited use of language (31, p. 561). 


n While free-play interviews in the past were largely used 
in therapy with children, a few investigators have noted their 
usefulness in the exploration of children's hostility feelings. 
Bach (7) and Baruch (11) used the technic for that purpose, 
and Despert (26) found that aggressive reactions constituted 
the most striking single item noted in the doll play of her 
experimental group. 


A. Theoretical Differences Between Standard 
Clinical Play Interviews and Those 
Employed in this Investigation 


It can be assumed that the stories with which the children 
were first presented did much to break down their defences 
and inhibitions. Hostility feelings were brought to the sur- 
face and were likely to continue orto be defensively retracted 
in the free-play session which followed. The usual clinical 
play interview lacks this preliminary session and, in this 
respect at least, the two situations are not quite comparable. 
Furthermore, just before the beginning of the free-play in- 
terview, each child was submitted to two frustration experi- 
ments, which will be discussed in Chapter VI. The effect of 
these frustration experiments clearly made itself felt insome 
play interviews. 


B. Apparatus 
available as in the presentation 


there were other adult and child 
]dren could avail themselves 


The same toys were made 
of the stories. In addition, 
doll-characters of which the chi 
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if they desired. Furthermore, crayons, paper, clay, Es 
and buses anda hospital stretcher were added. The chi = 
were permitted to use any of these toys andothers in the F 

perimenter's toy-box. Among these were a mechanical n 
a little rubber duck and a wooden king who could walk y 
means of a recoiling string. The latter toys had been ae 
viously used in connection with the frustration experiments. 


C. Procedure 


to be as little sug 
limited at first t 


ructions were very simply, “You may pias 
again, and today I won’t tell you any stor Pa 
anything youwish to do.” Asa rule, the chil 


with these toys 
SO you can do 


tes of the happenings. The experimenter’s role 
She never entered the play 
do so, and at that point she 

t the child’s instructions. 
The few questions asked mainly pertained to the identity of 
the dolls and the motives of their actions. At only one point 
did the experimenter engage in active questioning. Toward 
the end, at an o ent, the experimenter said, 
ing about another little boy's (or 


: Is your momm: ice to you? Is 
your daddy nice to you? Who 1 Ga d 
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each child presented specific themes, sufficiently differen- 
tiated to be characteristic of the individual child. Since Jack 
has already become familiar to the reader, his play interview 
is first presented here. 


Case of Jack: After going through the frustration experiments with re- 
latively good humor, Jack, on first receiving the toys, made the sister- 
doll violently ill. He commented, ‘She has to go to the hospital. Sister 
cries because she is in great pains." 

At this point he asked for new toys, something he did frequently through- 
Out the play interview. Hedid not, however, like other and more restless 
Children, accumulate these toys. As soon as he received new toys, he 
discarded the old set, saying that all of them would be too many. Fora 
While he tinkered around with the new toys aimlessly. Then he took the 
Other sister-doll and sent her for a ride in a car. At this point he said, 
“She drives and drives and drives. . . far away from home. . . and she 
does not find her way back. She never could come home again. 

Asking for more toys, he played with the little walking king. He made 
a female out of this figure and constantly called it a queen. Probing as 
to how much he clung to that notion E. ventured to say that it really was 
a king. But Jack continued to call it aqueen. The queen was very bossy, 
commanding everyone around. The little boy-figure was consistantly the 
One who opposed her rule. When she said something, the little boy-figure 
was made to scream, “I won't! . . . I won't, you silly queen" 

After this Jack decided to draw. He started by making a smokestack 
Of a boat. Then he made the rest of the boat, calling it ‘‘an Army boat 
full of ammunition." The enemy, he said, was very much afraid of the 
boat. Making a heavy but small line inside the boat, Jack explained that 
this was a bed. Then, elaborating the design a little further, he went on 
to say, “This is me, lying in bed." Then, suddenly speaking in the 
third Person, he said, ‘‘He is going back where he lives, He goes tobed 
because he is in a far-away country. In the bed he has a hook that’s 
going into the water. He catches little baby-fish with it.” JE. 

After that, Jack made a red fire engine, commenting, “The man in it 
falls off, because he is not looking where he is going." Jack used only 
One color for each drawing and showed a certain amount of irritation 
when he could not find one of the crayons he had used when he wished to 
add his name. 

When asked whether his mother was nice to him, Jack at first answered 
with a laconic “Yeah.” And then he said, “Not always. . . not when I am 
bad to my Mommy. Then I have to go to bed." At this point Jack again 
Picked up the **queen'' and handled it. When asked whether his mother 
Sometimes punished him, he ignored the question. E.then asked whether 
his father was nice tohim. Jackanswered with the same kind of “Yeah.” 
E. “Always?” Her question remained unanswered. After a little while, 
however, he said spontaneously, ‘‘Sometimes he fights me, so I fight 
him ... but my Daddy always be's the winner." When asked who was 
nicer to him, Mommy or Daddy, Jack replied without the slightest hes- 
itation, ‘My Daddy." E. “Why?” S. “He is nice to me every time. 
Daddy tells me to go and get Mommy to play cards." 
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Then, for a little while, Jack played at fights between the corse e 
The little boy was mixed up in the fight also, and won. He sat on Om A 
both big brothers. Looking at what he was doing, Jack chuckled wi 
good deal of satisfaction. heres 

When told that time was up, Jack said, “All right." However, ie he 
fused to consider joining the other children during the rest hour, an 
fussed a great deal over that issue. : id little boy 

Brief analysis: Again Jack showed himself as a bright candid li ici 
who has a wide range of different interests anda rich imagination. es 
at the beginning, and sprinkled throughout the interview, evidence of y 
tagonism against the Sibling figures was noted. The fact that provon i 
he did not express any hostility to the story in which the mother tells a 
child of a prospective baby brother further substantiates that probably 


this story did not really tap jealousy reactions but attitudes toward an 
event which conventionally is associated with joy. Y 

Jack’s drawing and his comments contained an unusual wealth of fan 
tasy. It may have i 


too speculative here. Clearly the bossy queen seem- 


It is doubtful that Jack's handling 
of the queen, after having given her up 


asa chance event, 


father. Inthis connection, it im 
y the mother holds the dominan! 
ipline. With this shift in authority 


There was mu 


in the nursery school. Although 
Signs of jealousy on Jaqueline’s 
Sly comment 
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trums did not stop Jaqueline from screaming, scratching, spitting, and 
kicking. Besides, she was a severe feeding problem. 

Jaqueline was four years and three months old when first seen. She 
was one of the brightest children in the group, earning an I.Q. of 125 on 
repeated tests. She was a slight, somewhat undernourished little girl, 
anth black hair and big black eyes. In evaluating her behavior in real- 
life situations, she ranked among the highest in display of hostility. 

The free-play interview. In reaction tothe frustration experiments she 
Showed relatively little evidence of hostility. Her mode of adaptation 
p natuy to deny her feelings. The play interview was started by Jaque- 

ine’s knocking over some toy chairs accidentally. They fell to the floor. 
S. said in a voice that betrayed anxiety, ‘Oh, I hope I have not broken 
them!” E.: “And if you had, would that have mattered?” S.: ''"Yesit 
vould, When I break some of my own things at home Mommy hollers.” 
E. “Does she?” S., more anxiously now: ‘‘No, she don't." E.: “But 
you just said she does." S.: “No, no, she don't!" E. inquired a little 
further at this point. S. finally said, ‘‘She don’t holler, she yells.” E.: 
ae else does Mommy yell about?” S. again very anxiously: ‘‘She 
oes not yell, she really don't! 

In spite of all the available toys, S. chose to draw a flag. Fortunately 
She stated it was a flag, for the round object she drew hardly resembled 
One. She made the observation that the crayons melted in her hands, and 
She was a bit alarmed over this. Then, however, she reassured herself, 
Saying, “All crayons melt, those of school too." 
b Then S, started to play with the hospital stret 

aby-brother-doll. She removed it immediately, 
its Stead the little girl-doll. 

Quite unexpectedly S. started to speak about how terribly angry she 
was at her daddy. She said, ‘I love to play with my carriage, and Daddy 
Moved it all the way down to the cellar. That was mean of Daddy. Iam 
mad about it.” 

„S. then acted out a scene of an outing which the little girl-doll takes 
With the father-doll. The two of them go for a ride in father's car. S. 
commented, ‘‘The baby stays with Mother at home. He has made peepee, 
SO Mother must change his diaper. The little girl goes with her daddy 
for a drive, and they have a very goodtime." S. acted out what she said 
and played very actively. When the little girl and Daddy return, and when 
the latter put away the car, S. banged the head of the father-doll vigor- 
Ously against the car. , 

Aíter this she took the little girl-doll and another child-doll and tied 
them together with a piece of string. She said at this point with much 
feeling, ‘‘They have been naughty, so I tied them together and put them 
in the corner." S. carried through her threat. E.: "What did they do?" 

S.: “They hit Mommy." 

Soon after this E. asked, ‘Are your mommy and daddy nice to you?” 
S. hesitated a while and then said evasively, ‘Yes. . . maybe.’’ Unfort- 
unately E. did not pursue this point further. With the aim in mind of 
Securing an interview with the mother, E. ventured to ask S. when her 
mother was coming to school. With a great deal of feeling, S. took hold 
of the mother-doll, saying, ‘‘She should stay at home . . . she does not 


cher. She put on it the 
however, and placed in 
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” 
come." E.: ‘Does she disturb us?” S. again evasively said, '*Maybe. 

À little later S. asked to go to the bathroom. Upon return she made = 
effort to lock herself and E. into the playroom. This happened after 
was announced that her time was up. She did not delay her RAU d 
long as most children, but the following happened before she left: FE 
“Do you play with someone else?" E.: “Yes, you know that. S.: ic 
like you even if you do play with B. . . . but be sure to show B. the can 
dy!" (Candy was denied to her in the frustration experiments!) s 

Brief analysis: The most Striking thing in the play of this up 
Sive child is therelative lack of hostility in the play situation. While si = 
ranked among the highest in hostility behavior in real-life situations, he 
standing in this respect in the play situations was in the lower half when 
compared with other children in the group. The clue to her relative lac 
of hostility in the play situations may lie in the fact that one of the main 
levers of her aggressive behavio: 


tention to herself. 


grown-ups, but als 
Judging from her behavior in the 


E. Frequency of Hostility Display 


As in the first play session, allthe childr 


en of the group 
Showed some de 


gree of hostility during the free-play inter- 


average 
mparison 
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Situations. The slightly higher incidence of hostility in the 
Story sessions, which on the whole tended to be somewhat 
Shorter than the free-play interviews, may be explained on 
the basis that in the story approach only limited and prede- 
termined hostility-evoking situations were explored. The 
Íree-play interviews, by contrast, permitted an unlimited 
range of activities; the further opportunity for hostility dis- 
play afforded by their longer duration may have in part com- 
pensatedfor the focalization involvedin the story experiment. 
The unfailing occurrence of hostility during both play ses- 
Sions brings to mind the question as to how universally one 
may expect occurrence of hostility in preschool children as 
revealed in individualized play sessions, a question which is 
quite important for the clinician, the guidance worker, and 
the playtherapist. The sample under consideration naturally 
1S much too small to permit generalization Or prediction. 
However, it is striking that other investigators also find a 
very high incidence of hostile behavior during play sessions 
With their groups of preschool children. As was mentioned 
before, Despert (26) found that aggressive reactions consti- 
tuted the most striking single item noted in the doll play of 
experimental group. Baruch (11) reports that 78 per cent 
of her four-year-old, and 77 per cent of her five-year-old 
Children showed aggressive behavior during doll play; her 
forced identification between subject and doll probably re- 
duced her percentages. Bach (7) similarly reports a very 
high incidence of fantasy aggression; forty-five per cent of 
an average subject’s non-stereotyped fantasies constituted 
instances of fantasy aggression; while affectionate fantasies 
comprised on the average less than 3 per cent of all non- 
stereotyped acts. The various, and only partially overlap- 
Ping samples of Robinson (72), Sears and Pintler (78), Pintler, 
Phillips and Sears (69) Phillips (67) and Pintler (68) reveal 
a high frequency of aggressive play among their subjects. 
In consolidating the results of these samples which con- 
firm one another, it is perhaps not too unsound to theorize 
that, with present methods of child-rearing, the incidence of 
fantasy hostility would be wide-spread and therefore expected 
to occur in individual play sessions with preschool children. 
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F. Dynamic Aspects of Hostility 


The play interviews, like the stories, were filled with fan- 
tasies and acts, hostile and otherwise, related to allsorts of 
persons -- parents, teachers, Siblings, peers, the experi- 
menter and the subjects themselves. Some of the more im- 
aginative subjects introduced less tangible figures such as 
fairies, Santa Claus, and the sandman. The same dynamics 
and the same methods were used by the children to express 
their hostility as when they responded to the stories. Some 
Were direct, some more subtle; some tried to deny the re- 
Sponsibility for their hostile acts; others tried to undo what 
they had done. But all of them showed some hostility at one 
point or another. And each interview had its own speed, 
movement and Sequence, and characteristic of each child. 
Space does not permitus to illustrate with material gathered 
in the free-play interviews the dynamics of hostility discuss- 
ed in the previous chapter, Instead, details of other signifi- 


ein aspects of the children’s behavior will be presented 
ere. 


G. Common Aspects of the Play Interviews 


the experimenter had won 
he beamed happiness, » and when Henry 


S victory meant to him 


umphantly through th 
chances! I have Du EN en was the only child who 
nost onalized her 
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refusal stating she did not wish to miss her rest hour. Ac- 
tually she apparently resented thefact that she had permitted 
herself to express feelings inthe first session, which she 
tried unsuccessfully to control. Naturally she was not urged 
to come. Shortly afterwards she volunteered when she saw 
how eager another little girl was to come and play. 

R All but four of the children had great difficulty interminat- 
ing their play. Two of these four children were the youngest 
in the group, barely four years old, and probably not as able 
yet to sustain their attention for so long a time. Mounting 
anxiety definitely was a contributing factor in the desire in 
two of the four children to break off the interview. The re- 
maining sixteen children, by contrast, did everything in their 
power to prolong the interview. Some delayed their depart- 
ure for over twenty minutes after it was announced that time 
Was up. The most favored technic was to ignore the exper- 
imenter’s statement of dismissal. Many children dug up in- 
numerable little tasks that they had to perform before leav- 
ing, such as putting away the toys, saying goodbye to each 
doll, and cleaning up the play-room. Some, after having left 
the play-room, returned under all sorts of pretexts. Others 
begged for tokens of the experimenter’s affection in an effort 
to make up for being told that they had to leave. Still others 
Showed a great deal of jealousy at the prospect that the ex- 
Perimenter would see other children afterwards. 


2. The children's attitude toward the experimenter. 


Positive feelings toward the experimenter were verbalized 
more directlythan negative ones. Patsy, whom the teachers 
considered a child starved for love and affection, beamed 
When she was chosen for the second turn. Puttingher arm 
around the experimenter she said in a coy and endearing 
voice, “Hello, hello, hello!. . . How are you?... Oh,I like 
you so much.’’ 

Barbara, an inhibited little girl, who blocked throughout 
the presentation of the stories, revealed in the play inter- 
view that she had established an astonishing amount of rap- 
port with the experimenter. At first she asked numerous 
questions about how and where the experimenter lived. Then 
suddenly she asked: 
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“Do you know my name?" E, said she did. S. said emphatically an 
with much feeling, “I want you to know it. (Long pause.) Do you E 
my home... where I live?” E. Said that unfortunately she did not. S. 
again with much feeling said, “I want you to come there.” b 

Michael, an independent little fellow, tested his ground y 
alternating veiled threats with remarks revealing positive 
feelings: 

“Where did you buy these tı 
my give you any money to bu 
Which he rather deliberately 
he said in a Self-assuring to 
a new one.” At anoi 
look at his pants. 


ne of voice, “That’s all right, you will ny 
ther point: “Look at daddy's pants. He is fresh. Jus 
I want you to put on his pants." E.: "Why?" ''Be- 
cause I like you, Then again, reminded of the 
painful situation of the frustration experiments he said, ‘‘Whose toys are 
they? Do they cost 


a lot? (And then with a threat in his voice) If I break 
this you will be sorry!’ 


Alice, the little girl who needed a screen to conceal her 


activity, undoubtedly felt often that the experimenter was an 
intruder. She drew a boat with huge guns. E.: ‘‘Whom 18 
it shooting?” S., after a good deal of hesitation: ‘You! 

Whereupon she became so anxious that she asked the exper- 
imenter three times in a row whether she liked her picture. 


3. The children’s interest in birth, sexual, and excretory 
functions. 


“Ha, he is sitting in the water, "i the di i ud 
Then she knocked the father-doll Off the t dirty water of En MOUSE 


Pening on the foot of the baby- 

er come out from there?" 
Wearing the proper clothes. 
t and saiq with irritation, “Why 
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doesn’t that silly toilet stand up? . . . I see no pee in it. Ican stick my 
finger in it." At this point S. took the toy toilet to her mouth and licked 
it. Then she took the baby-doll and said in a depreciating tone of voice, 
“Baby cannot pee." E.: “Why not?"' ‘I don't see the pee come down 
her.” Then, pointing to the hole on the foot of the doll S. said, ‘‘She must 
pee out of here.’’ After having asked for two toy bathtubs and toilets 
She proudly announced, ‘‘Ihave two bathtubs and two toilets! Could some- 
One fit into this toilet?” At that point S. took the sister-doll and tried 
to squeeze her into the toilet bowl. Then, after taking her out S. said. 

There is a pee in the toilet now . . . there is no pee in there anyway, 
really. It's just make-believe.’’ A little later S. became fascinated with 
the opening at the bottom of the rubber duck. She asked many questions 
how the air could go in and out of the duck’s body. 


Lucas! mother was on the point of delivering a second child 
When the adults habitually with him noticed that he became 
very much interested in exploring mechanical objects. His 
mother had told him that the new baby grew in her body, thus 
Saving Lucas from coming to that self-evident conclusion 
himself,but she was very hazy and vague in her explanation 
of how the baby got there. In the play interview Lucas show- 
ed relatively little interest in the attractive toys, but was 
intensely fascinated by a flashlight. He asked innumerable 
and eager questions about its internal mechanism and tried 
to unscrew it to see for himself. Several times, right after 
handling the flashlight he asked for a pencil and clay, but 
made no active use of it. At onetime he did. He made a ball 
of the clay and pushing one of hisfingers into it made a hole. 
He called the end-product a kettle. Having contemplated it 
for a while he said, 

“After I am finished with the kettle, I am going to make a snake." E.: 
“Why a snake?” “To bite." E.: “Whom is it going to bite?” “Itis 
going to bite you." E.:''Is it a boy or a girl snake?’’ ‘It is a boy snake 
allright, and it bites the girls . . . all the girls." (Where-upon he again 
Seized the flashlight, unscrewed it and studied its internal mechanism.) 


4. Evidence of sibling rivalry. 


Feelings of jealousy and a wish to harm the rival were 
much more prevalent and open in the play interviews than 
when the stories were presented. Again it was felt that this 
was the case because the approach in story 10to the problem 
was too formalized and therefore elicited too many conven- 
tional answers. When left to themselves the majority of the 
children brought up the problem quite spontaneously. The 
toy hospital stretcher was a very convenient vehicle with 
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which to eliminate any unwanted rival. Lucas saw a rival 


not only in his unborn sibling, but alsoin his father. To quote 
some of the things he said: 


“The little boy does not eat his dinner. Mother tells Father to eat his 
dinner. There are lots of germs in his dinner. Daddy gets sick, he has 
to go to the hospital. The little boy comes and visits him. But Mommy 
won’t visit him. She stays home and cooks dinner for the little boy and 
herself. ... This little boy has a brother. Let me have a baby doll! 
They are playing together. And the brother was very selfish and wanted 


allthe toys. When the little boy saw that he gave the brother a terrible 
punch in the nose.” 


Jerry, who had an older brother, had this to say: 


“The big boy, the brother, gets Very, very sick. He is going to die. 
And you know who gave him the Sickness? The little boy did. The big 


boy has to go to the hospital, but after a while the big boy comes back 
from the hospital." 


Helen, in her own Way, was no less outspoken: 

“The mother gets sick. She is having a fever. She is going to die." 
E.: “What will happen if Mommy is dead?” “Baby cannot live without 
Mommy. But the girl can. She can £o out and buy some milk and bread." 


play with, sh 
are just for 
ones.? 


e said with a great deal of Satisfaction, ‘‘They 
. not the big 


5. Fantasies relating to moving. 


into “the 
wrong house," or when the child-doll found upon returning 
home that the family had moved. 
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6. Hoarding of toys. 


Six of the children, at times, found satisfaction in merely 
accumulating the toys, the more the better. This activity 
was habitual with Stanley and was probably symptomatic of 
his general disturbance and anxiety. According to the teach- 
ers he did not play with anything for any length of time, and 
this was true during the play interview also. His key words 
throughout the session were, ‘‘Give me more!’’ Other child- 
ren, notably Irene, Philip, Lucas, Tony and Rudi occasionally 
made similar demands. These requests, however, most fre- 
quently occurred either when the children were denied a wish, 
or whentheir anxiety was aroused. It seemedas if the hoard- 
ing of toys was not only a sign of regressive behavior, but 
also areassurance-seeking device to make up in quantitative 
gain for some loss in real satisfaction. 


". The children's drawings and clay work. 


Clay work was mostly busy-work to which the children 
resorted infrequently. Their drawings, by contrast, were 
plentiful, often meaningful, and at times autobiographical. 
Naturally, some of the children drew stereotypes, like boats, 
houses, airplanes, but others made highly individualized pic- 
tures. Despert (27) and Griffith (39) gave evidence in their 
investigations that quite often underneath these stereotypes 
is hidden a wealth of fantasy and symbolism. According to 
these authors boats, for example, occasionally are made to 
Stand for wombs or mothers, and although this appears far- 
fetched to some, evidence directly from one of the children 
bears out that this is sometimes true. Alice for example 
drew what she called *mother." Actually what she did draw 
was a boat, and later she called it a boat herself--a German 
boat at that. Patsy, after drawing some daddy longleg flow- 
ers and make-believe letters drew three round black circles 
with a dotin the middle of each, saying they were *tmeanas."" 
Making a small ‘‘meana’’ she said, ‘This is mine." Making 
a bigger ‘‘meana’’ she said, ‘This is Mommy's." And add- 
ing a still bigger one she said, ‘‘This is Daddy’s.’’ 

Mario drew during allbut ten minutes of the play interview. 
Drawing was his favorite activity in the play group also. He 
availed himselfto a large array of gay colors. First he drew 
a sailboat that swam in yellow water, then a rather primitive 
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house, blue and red, and finally a big red hospital stretcher. 
He commented, “It is for alady .... Once an ambulance 
came for my mother.” E.: “How did you feelthen?”” “I felt 


working it through successfully 


irritation he took a piece of paper and 
e sailboat amounted to nothing but 
S. explained the scribbling by 
- He tried to frighten E., saying. 
at he asked E. twice whether she 
little comfort in her praise. E. 
-: “They are for building a house. 
on the boat to hide in.” E.: “Why 
.: “Because they want to show something that 
nobody is supposed to see.’ E.: “What is that?” S.: «q am not going to 
tell." E.: “Why don’t you?” S. after considerable hesitation, ‘Well, it 
is some candy and they are hiding it before the COp." After that was out 


After drawing a blue sky over it 


Overboard the last bit of an 


Case of Helen: E.: “The other day we were talking about another little 
girl's Mommy and Daddy. Is your Daddy nice to you?” s, Promptly: 
S why I love him. Other Children's 

mmy nice to you??? S. 


^ zs imes punish 
you?" S.: ‘Yes she does, and thenIcry. AndI go to bed, So 
yells, ‘You get out of this bed! 
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then she hits me with something, a hairbrushor so. You know that hurts! 
Yesterday it did not hurt; I made it so that it would not hurt." To E.'s 
question who was nicer to her, father or mother, Helen replied without 
hesitation, ‘‘Daddy! Mommy makes me mad very often." After that S. 
took the father and the girl-dolls and put them into a truck. She arranged 
it sothat the father-doll had his arm around the girl-doll. Then she said, 
“They are going off for a ride, and Mommy stays home."' 

Case of Kay: When Kay was asked whether her parents were nice to her 
She replied in her characteristically hostile way, '*Yes,they are nice to 
me. But I am not nice to them. Mother does everything for Daddy and 
for me. But we don'tgive her any sympathy. And besides they don't like 
me." Kay verbalized here with extraordinary lucidity the true state of 
affairs. Her mother was an over-indulgent woman who tried to appease 
unsuccessfully a tyrannical husband and a very hostile child of whom she 
actually was afraid. Also the child fundamentally was rejected by both 
parents. When she was asked who was nicer to her, the mother or the 
father, she replied without hesitation, ‘‘My Daddy." This did not cor- 
respond to the facts, but Kay always wishfully reported to the teachers 
and E. that it was her father who did her more favors. 


Not all the children were as outspoken as these two girls. 
Some were quite evasive and anxious; some reacted with 
hostility toward the experimenter. 

Case of Michael: When asked whether his mother was nice to him he 
replied half-heartedly, ‘Sure she is nice." E.: ‘Does she ever punish 
you?" S. ignored E.'s question. E.: ‘‘Does she ever scold you?’ S. 
with resentment in his voice: "What do you think?” E.: ‘I don't know." 
S.: “No, she don't." E.:''Never?" S. with hostility: ‘You heard me! 
If not, go fish in the brook!’ After he had calmed down a bit, he was 
asked the same question regardinghis father. Again he answered, ‘‘Sure 
he is nice." Reluctantly he added, ‘‘Sometimes he thrashes me." E.: 
‘When did that happen?" From this point on he systematically ignored 
all furtherquestions. He responded tothem either by speaking of some- 
thing else, or by stamping his feet nervously on the floor. 


Alice felt sothreatened by the questions that she requested 
“Let’s open the door and let's keep it open!" 

Two of the children mentioned the utilitarian value their 
parents held for them. Stanley, an over-indulged little boy, 
answered when he was asked who was nicer to him, Mommy 
or Daddy, ‘‘Daddy is nicer for me." And when Barbara was 
asked whether her mother was nice to her, she looked at 
the experimenter with embarrassment and said evasively, 
“Mommy cooks.’’ 
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9. Difference between the boy’s and the girl’s answers. 


There were marked differences between the girls’ answers 
which may reflect on the problem of oedipal hostility. Not 
one of the girls felt her mother was nicer toher. Five of 
the nine girls gave clear preference to the father, and four 
of them were either evasive or gave the conventional answer 
that both were equally nice. With the boys the relationship 
was reversed. Four of them gave clear preference to the 
mother, and four were either evasive, undetermined or con- 
ventional, deciding for neither parent. Three of the boys 
gave preference to theirfathers and careful scrutiny of cer- 
tain factors in their family relationships can explain their 
choice. Jack's case was already discussed, and it was point- 
ed out that with his mother holding the dominant position in 
the family, Jack might have found it difficult to make the 
proper father identification. The Same was true in the case 
of Stanley whose father was very weak and indulgent, while 
his mother was alternatingly domineering, indulgent and pu- 
nitive. With Philip the situation was different. He had a 
Very strict father, punitive and lacking in understanding. His 
mother was detached and afraid of Philip's bad behavior, 
leaving his care mostly to his older sisters. His mother 
Spoke of his symptoms, of which there were many, with an 
air of aloofness and a certain resigned helplessness. She 
did not attempt to cope with his problems, almost seemed 
afraid of them and evaded her responsibility by entrusting 
Philip to his sisters’ care. It may very well have been that 
Philip preferred his father because he preferred punitive at- 
tention to no attention at all. Also, his father did not seem 
to be afraid of his problems and destructive impulses, and 
thus did not strengthen Philip’s anxiety. 

There was an additional factor which might have made the 
choice of the parent of the opposite sex more difficult for the 
boysthan for the girls. Customarily, the mother is in charge 
of the child’s care, and thus has more opportunity than the 
father to discipline him. This factor may make it more dif- 
ficult for boys to give undivided preference to the mother. 


Summary 
As a second technic in investigating hostile fantasies each 
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child hada free-play interview. All the children of the group 
expressed some degree of hostility in these sessions, vari- 
ations in frequency and intensity being great from child to 
child. 

The free-play interviews were not only conducive to the 
observation of hostility, but lent themselves also to the study 
of some of the children’s sexual curiosity, feelings of sibling 
rivalry, their habit of hoarding toys, and the meaning of their 
drawings. 
` Inquiries as to which parent the children preferred reveal- 
ed that none of the girls gave preference to their mothers, 
and only three of the boys gave preference tothe father. The 
implications of this inverse relationship were discussed. 


Chapter IV 


FIRST CHECK ON HOSTILITY BEHAVIOR 
IN A REAL-LIFE SITUATION: 
THE PARENT INTERVIEW 


Objectives 


The parent interviews were conducted in an attempt to an- 
swer the following questions: 


1. How much hostility did the children really show in the everyday 
occurrences portrayed in the ten stories? 


2. What was the nature of their family relationships? What were the 
methods of discipline used? 


3. How well adjusted were these children on the whole? 
4. How well accepted were they by their parents? 


A. Preliminary Experimentation 


An interview Schedule was devised and triedout onseveral 
parents who had children of ages comparable to those of the 
experimental group. It was revised until the questions yield- 
ed full and illuminating answers under conditions of at least 
minimal cooperation. Questions leading to yes-and-no-an- 
Swers were avoided whenever possible. The final form of 
the interview schedule was adopted when it brought forth what 
was judged to be a living andcohesive picture of the child in 
particular, and of the family unit in general, 

The experimenter had no illusions about the Shortcomings 
of interviewingtechnics. Some of the recognized limitations 
of this method are that not everything the parents Said could 
be taken at face value, and that there would be many things 
they could or wouldnot talk about, partly becau. 


: Se of reserve, 
partly because of lack of awareness and insight, In spite of 
58 
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these limitations, contact with the parents was invaluable, 
because it afforded an opportunity for the experimenter to 
inquire into situations in which parents alone can see their 
children. Furthermore, since the parents were the children’s 
first object of love, they are also the first targets of their 
resentment. The experimenter hoped that through interview- 
ing the parents and evaluating these interviews clinically, 
more couldbe learned about the parents than by merely con- 
sidering their verbaltestimony. The tone of voice with which 
they speak about their children, for example, may at times 
convey meaning that is not eaident in words. Meeting the 
parents, going to some of their homes, seeing them handle 
their children, sheds light on what kind of persons they are, 
what their pleasures and satisfactions, their grievances and 
hostilities are. Every one of these factors has, of course, 
a profound effect upon the children. 


B. Procedure 


1. Preliminary arrangements 


It was not always easy to arrange for an interview with the 
parents, who were hard-working people with little time and 
many responsibilities. Frequently the teachers were instru- 
mentalin arranging appointments. In other cases the exper- 
imenter interviewed the parent when the latter called for the 
child at the nursery school. 

Once the parent hadagreed to the interview its purpose was 
explained in the following manner: ‘Your little boy (or girl) 
was one of the children who has been observed in connection 
With a study which we are conducting at present. You would 
be helping us greatly by letting us talk over with you some 
of the questions that you, as a parent, and we as guidance 
workers, face in common. We feel that you can contribute 
a great deal to the understanding of children in general by 
passing on to us some of your observations." 

By stressing the research aspects of the inquiry, accept- 
ance of the experimenter's taking verbatim notes was facil- 
itated. 


2. Interview schedule 


(a) Questions covering the situations presented to the child- 
ren in the form of stories: 
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I am now going to give you some illustrations of situations which are 
likely to occur in any family, andI should like to know how your little 
boy (or girl) is apt to act in such situations. . 

1. For instance, if you have to go through a particular cleaning routine 
with him which he dislikes, let us say tooth-brushing, or ear-washing, 
what is he likely to do? 

2. It probably happens sometimes that the little boy has a penny or a 
nickel with which he wishes to buy some candy for himself. There will 
be times when you will have to forbid him to do that, as you don't want 
him to spoil his appetite for dinner. What is he likely to do when you 
deny his wish? 

3. What happens if your little boy has a fight with a friend and you feel 
fromthe evidence that you should take the otheryoungster's part? What 
is your little boy likely to do if you attempt to defend the other child? 

4. How does your little boy react when you give some of histhings away, 
particularlythings helikes well? And how does he feel when you tell him 
that he is getting to be a big boy? 

5. What happens, for instance, when the little boy claims your attention 
when you are too busy to give it to him? What is he likely to do? (The 
following also covers story No.7): When he claims his father’s attention 
when the father is unable to give it to him, does he act in the same way 
or differently? Please give me some illustrations. 

6. Have you ever had any difficulties with him when you insist that he 
wear galoshes or a warm sweater? How do those difficulties show? 

8. What happens when you tell your little boy he should clean upa mess 

he has made? 

9. Doyou have any difficulties making him eat dishes he dislikes? What 

usually happens on such occasions? 

10. (In cases of children with siblings.) Have you ever noticed signs 

CE SIUS Ben ula boy of his brother (s) or sister (s)? How do you 

ink he wou eel if you would tell him to i 

little baby brother? ^ Gay that he is going to have a 


(In cases of only children.) Have you ever askedyour little boy how he 
think he would love to 


d A e child? Can you think 
of instances illustrating your point? 
(b) Questions covering famil; 


fear, or res ect 
him mind? Is the same true when he is with his father? mci makes 


other pa: 
think you are stricter? parents do, or do you 
(d) Overall adjustment questions concernin; Subject: 
little boy get along with other children? E Subject: How does your 


You probably know that difficulties of the kind whi 
scribe to you are very common in chil 
of the following at any time, and how l 


ch I am going to de- 
dren. Did your little boy have any 
Ong did they Persist? 

1. Stuttering, stammering 4. Nail biti 

2. Thumb-sucking 5. Tics E 

3. Feeding whims 6. Constipation 
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7. Temper-tantrums 13. Day-dreaming 

8. Soiling 14. Masturbation 

9. Bed-wetting 15. Night terrors 
10. Day-wetting 16. Nightmares 
11. Vomiting 17. Persisting in baby talk 
12. Fears 18. Others 


(e) Questions exploring parental acceptance or rejection of subject: 
Can you tell me what were the most and least enjoyable aspects of being 
a mother (or father) to (name of child). 

Then a list of thirty adjectives out of Allport's psycholexical collection 
of trait descriptions were submitted to the parent with the following in- 
Structions: 

Will you please put yourself in another person's place in describing 
your child, and will you check these items which apply to your little boy 
(or girl). Consider each item carefully! 

The list comprised the following trait descriptions. 


Bright or intelligent Appreciative 
Stubborn Moody 
Ambitious Kind-hearted 
Destructive Adaptable 
Lazy Clumsy 
Obedient Untruthful 
Suspicious Forgiving 
Sociable Selfish 

Witty Clean 
Grouchy Boastful 
Generous Helpful 
Affectionate Fresh or talking back 
Creative Frank 

Cruel Bossy 
Disobedient Noisy 


(It was the underlying assumption of this last technic that predominantly 
positive or negative trait choices wouldgive an indication of the parent’s 


attitude toward the child.) 


C. Interview Conditions 


At leastone parentof eachof the twenty children was inter- 
viewed. In thirteen of the cases the experimenter met both 
parents. Only one of the single informants was a father,the 
restwere mothers, whoas a rule were much better informed 
about the development of their children than were thefathers. 
Insixcasesboth parents were interviewed together andit was 
left up to them to decide who wanted to give a certain kind of 
information. The controversies and discussions that ensued 
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at times were most revealing. So was the incidental obser- 
vation of the parents’ ways of handling their children, and 
also of the children’s behavior in response to the parents. 
Unfortunately this Opportunity did not offer itself throughout, 
for eight of the interviews were held at the nursery school. 

Most homes were overcrowded, but generally clean. Even 
though some of the children had their own rooms in which 
they played, quite a few of them slept in their parents’ room. 

The experimenter encountered astonishing frankness and 
cooperation on the part of the parents. Their generally ex- 
cellent relationship with, as well as their indebtedness to 


the nursery school undoubtedly was a factor in the situation. 
Most of the parent 


presence. The ave 
hour. 


D. Incidence of Hostility at Home 


d 4 Ported. It is natural that 
even the most submissive child shows Occasional traces of 
antagonism in the course of his up 


E. Types of Situations Arousi 
And Least Hostility aec 
By far the most irritation and Protest wer, 
in the situations in which the father or 
vented from responding tothe child’ 


e encountered 
the mother were pre- 


S bid for attention, Eigh- 
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teen of the twenty parents reported resentment and anger in 
their children when such occasions arose. In that connection 
it was also of interest to note differences in reaction on the 
part of the children to mother and father, as well as the oc- 
casional hostility on the part of the parentsin their annoyance 
over the children’s insistence. 

To quote a few of the parents’ answers: 


Jack’s mother: “In such a situation he invariably gets mad. He yells 
at me when Idon’t pay attention to him, ‘Iwon’t tellyou anything no more. 
You don’t want to listen to me, anyway!’ His father gives him all thetime 
he wants, so that this occasion does not arise with him so much. He fools 
around with him a great deal and he considers him his pet.” 


Kay's mother: Her answer portrayed her helplessness in relation to 
Kay, and elicited very revealing behavior from Kay who sat in the next 
room, listening, refusing to leave. ‘‘When I don't give her my attention 
She gets very mad. She takes it for granted thatI waiton her rightaway. 
In such a Situation she does not really cry, she whines. She wants her 
own way in almost everything. AndI blame myself for this, because I 
Give in when she gets me upset by calling and calling." 

Hearing this, Kay shouted triumphantly from the next room, ‘‘Did you 
hear that? Mother blames herself for it!" Mother: “She got punished 
today." Kay. “Oh, don't tell her, you dope!" E.:‘‘Why did she get pun- 
ished?” Kay shouting in between, “I like to be punished, I don't care! 
+ +. I like to be punished all my life!" 

When asked how she acts when her father is unable to give her the at- 
tention she wants, the mother replied, ‘‘There she acts differently. She 
does not ask him for things. And sometimes he gets mad and then he 
tells me I Spoil her." Kay misunderstood the last statement and twisted 
it, making it conform to her own wishes. She said, “Yes, Daddy spoils 
me, 


Case of Jerry. A good deal of resentment against her husband came 
forth in Jerry's mother's answer: ‘‘He insists that I give him my atten- 
tion. If I don't, he pesters me, or he sits and pouts. When his father is 
home he usually gives him his attention. However, he is not much home 
While Jerry is awake. My husband can play with him because he is not 
as busy as I am. He is one of those husbands who simply won't help with 
the housework. Some girls are luckier than I am.” The latter was said 
With much bitterness. 

Considerable resistance to eating disliked dishes was re- 
ported. x 

Five of the children were quite severe feeding problems, 
Some so severe that they had required hospitalization. A few 
of the mothers verbalized beautifully how aggressive ele- 
ments entered into that problem. 
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Betsy's mother: ‘‘One thing she hates and that is vegetables. I pert 
ly have to force her and feed her. When she does not like the food x 
starts throwing up. Sometimes Ispank her, but then she becomes stub- 
born and puts her finger in her mouth in order to be sure to throw up. 
She quite intentionally fights me when I feed her.” 


Jaqueline's mother: “Eating is my main problem with her. That is ue 
origin of almost all troubles and scenes at home. She simply won’t ew 
When she was four months old I gave her a spoon full of pablum and si 


Spit it right into my face. Ever since I have had trouble with her. She 
will take one or two hours o 


Tony’s mother had a very sensible attitude toward her son’s 
feeding whims, thus probably avoiding his using this channel 
as an outlet of his aggressions. 


Tony’s mother: “He dislikes pea Soup and custard. When I prepare 
these dishes I usually 


do so only for the two of us. I feel I should not in- 
Sist, since grown-ups don't like cert 


i àin dishes either, and that he has a 
right to dislike some of them. I don’t make a fuss over it.” 


t 1 S anorexia and the traumatic 
way in which she was weaned, f. 
Sciousness: 


“She was a bottle baby. w 
out all the bottles and said to 


hen she was a Year and a half old, I threw 
started to suck her thu. 


her, ‘You are too big for this.” Then she 
anted the bo 


Situations also highly resented by the child 
r e 
in which a parent defended another child ina teu fe ose 
of the twenty parents reported Outbursts at such Occasions 
It was interesting to find some of the parents always blam- 
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ing their children for the fights, and others who felt it was 
inconceivable that their child might ever be wrong. Michael's 
mother, although on the whole accepting and loving, took the 
former attitude: 

"I never say he is right when he fights with another child. Even if I 
feel he is, I am afraid it would spoil him. When I don't defend him he 
usually says angrily, ‘Don’t you care if they knock me off?’ I am afraid 
he sometimes thinks Idon't like him. . . . However, quite often he gives 
in and says to me or the other child, ‘I am sorry.’”’ 

, Patsy's mother: “I do defend other children very often. She is some- 
times very bossy with them. When I defend another child she makes a 
Sadíace. She wants to be first when we go to the park on the slides for 
instance. When she is not first, she doesnot become furious but no long- 
er participates in the games.” 


Irene's father took the reversed position: 
It never happened that she fought with another child and I defended the 
other one. 


; Stanley's mother showed considerable impulsive favorit- 
ism in her answer: 

He only fights with his brother. Brother is wrong because he is the 
bigger one. The little one is so little that he is right. E.: “What would 
happen if you ever would defend brother?” Mother: Stanley would cry. 


Of the 14 children who had siblings, half were reported to 
be rivalrous with them. It was felt, and observations of the 
teachers corroborated this, that quite a few of the parents 
Were unaware of the extent of the rivalry in their children. 
Helen's mother testified to that effect. 

Helen's mother: “I never noticed any signs of jealousy in Helen until 
a friend of mine informed me that Helen told her, ‘Mother never kisses 
me, but only Harry all the time.' " Then the mother gave the basis for 
Helen's rivalry, saying, ''We favor Harry because he isa cry-baby and 
SO small, and he was sick a lot. We had a hard time realizing that Helen 
isn't grown up. Since my friend told me this, we try to be the same with 
Helen as with little Harry." 


How unaware the parents were of rivalry feelings in child- 
ren was shown by the fact that 15 out of 20 parents felt that 
their child would enthusiastically welcome a new sibling. 
Only one parent was sure that her child would have serious 


Objections; the remaining weren't sure. ; 
The request to wear certain clothes also aroused consid- 
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erable protest in the children. The girls especially rebelled 
against their mothers’ wishes to wear certain clothes. This 
complaint was heard from six mothers of the nine girls in 
the experimental group. It centered mainly around the fact 
that these children wanted to wear their best clothes every 
day. Several mothers made allusion to using devious meth- 
ods in an attempt to dissuade their children. 

Alice's mother: “I Sometimes have trouble with her when she wants 
to wear her black patent leather shoes, These shoes are for rare oc- 
casions and she pesters the life out of me so that she can wear them to 
School. She loves clothes and is very fussy about them. When she is not 
allowed to wear the dress she wants she keeps on complaining. She only 


Bives in whenItell her some Such story as that thedress is for the sum- 
mer." 


Joel’s mother: “I never have any difficulties with him when I ask him 
to wear galoshesor a Sweater. He i 


would not set the table without washi. his hands fi reminds 
me every time I set it to wash x 96 Heat. Aad he 


family relationships, m 
tional adjustment of the 


i > ; A good i i 
will be discussed in Chapters Ix, Xu Xr bf this materia 
a ns a ne Parental acceptance rendered partic- 
ularly fruitfu results, th i 

length. ‚ey will be Presented here ingreater 


of Parental Accepta 


The question concerning the 


most a; x 
. pects of parenthood turned Out to be a moist enjoyable as- 


Nsitive device 
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in exploring the parents’ feelings toward their children. Its 
value lay mainly in its surprise element. After numerous 
factual questions mainly concerning the child, this question 
was aimed at the parents directly and caught most of them 
completely off guard. As a result it happened quite often that 
they hesitated a considerable time, and that many parents 
found it exceedingly difficult calling to mind any positive as- 
pects of parenthood. Frequently their answer confirmed the 
impression gathered during the interview in its entirety; oc- 
casionally it brought forth new and unsuspected material. 

Most of the time the answers were highly emotional. The 
examples below speak for themselves. 

Case of Patsy: When asked what were the most and least enjoyable as- 
pects of parenthood, Patsy's mother did not answer fora longtime. Then 


she sighed, and rubbed her cheeks in embarrassment. Then with reluct- 
ance: “This is a hard question to answer.’’ After a while again, “This 


is a hard question! . . . Having children, you cannot go out as often as 
you want ... but of course you would want to have your own ... I am 
getting so mad when they don't obey. . . . That's about all."' 

she 


Case of Lottié: When Lottie's mother was asked this same question 
too became very embarrassed. She smiled and paused for a long time. 
Then she started to laugh and she said, ‘I have to think. . . that’s kind 
of hard to say ...I cannot put my finger on it and answer. I like to see 
her grown up.” 


. Jack's and Mario's mothers were more blunt and seem- 
inglyfelt less guilty. This probably made it easierfor them 
to come to grips with their negative feelings. 

Mario’s mother: ‘‘Idon’t liketo be a mama. Being a mama is too much 
work. I don’t want any more children." (She had two.) : 
k Jack’s mother: When Jack’s mother was asked the question she said, 

I don’t know how to explain this". ... Then after pausing for over a 
minute she continued, “It was really a burden to have so many children. 
When I discovered that I was pregnant, I felt bad about it. Then I finally 
made up my mind saying to myself what's the use of grieving. And once 
I made up my mind, I took it.” 


To two mothers, children meant an ego-inflating posses- 
sion. Helen’s mother was one of the cases in point. 
was asked the question she replied after a 
great deal of hesitation, ‘‘I don't know. I love to see the children happy. 
I like to see them dressed nicely." E.: ''What are the least enjoyable 
aspects?” After a little hesitation, ‘‘The least enjoyable aspect is not 
to have the money to give them all I want to give them." And coming 


Helen's mother: When she 
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back to enjoyable aspects she added, “ʻI like to go out with them when 
they wear the things I make for them." 


Stanley’s mother: She was quite explosive in the affirmation of en 
fondness. “I have two nice children. I am happy about them. My ki E 
mean everything to me; they are my life. I could throw myself dom 
window for them. Ilove them. They are the best I have, and the only 
thing I have. Ilove them... even more than their father."' 


Rudi's mother:She was more matter-of-fact, but probably more warm- 
ly accepting. “It’s anatural feeling. ...I always wanted children. When 
I had one child, I was unhappy that it was only one. The only thingI d 
regretted in relation to my children was that I could not be with them a: 
much as I would like to. They never were in my way... . I know amea 
parents sometimes separate over their children. We feel good abou 
them. We both have the same feelings in regard to them.” 


being a mother to Joel, she answered without hesitation, “Oh, I love him 
so, I always wanted him. i 


like least. I wanted a baby b 
You see, I lost a child aft 
to carry it. When he ca 
loved him so, and I did n 
pital for nine months w 
added, ‘I would want h 
of them could be as nic 


oy so badly. I made a vow for him in church. 
er I carried it for five months. I was not able 
me, therefore. . , well, that was something! I 
ot mind anything . . . not even being in the hos- 
hile I was waiting for him." And Joel’s father 
alf a dozen of them . ++ and yet I don't think any 
€ as Joel. He is the best... the very best!" 


hat are th ost and 
> cts of Parenthood,’ Senos 
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All the children were reported to have shown hostility, re- 
Sentment, or antagonism at home at one time or another. As 
in the stories, actual situations in which the childcould con- 
strue parental neglect and lack of affection were responded to 
with the greatest amount of hostility. The situations causing 
relatively the least friction were those dealing with cleaning 
routines, both personal and general. Feeding whims in some 
children definitely were an expression of their hostility. 


Chapter V 


SECOND CHECK ON HOSTILITY BERAVIOS 
IN A REAL-LIFE SITUATION: TEACHER 
RATINGS AND INTERVIEWS 


Objectives 


The rating scales were devised and given to the two teach- 
ers who conducted the kinder 


garten group jointly, with the 
instructions to rate independently each child in the following 
areas: 


1. Strength of reactionto frustration, co 
2. Strength of 


Se, So as to avoid over- 
already heavy work schedule. 


The teachers were handed the following instructions: 
70 
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a. Check the items which best describe the child whose name is ue 
top of the rating sheet. If it is absolutely impossible to fit a child into 
any of the five categories, check “cannot rate,’’ and indicate why r 
could not. In addition in this case, check the item which comes closesi 
to being true. 


b. Do not ponder too long over any one of your ratings. Judge by your 
total impression. 


©. Rate the entire group of children on one trait before rating on an- 
other trait. 


d. Rate eachchild intermsof hisposition in his kindergarten Dod 
not consider his position as compared with children in Een NN within 
fore, do not refrain from giving extreme ratings to children, who, 

Your group, rate high or low. 
2. Rating sheet 


a: $ child belong to your 
Child’s name: m Yes.No.(encircle) 
Rater’s name: 


REACTION TO FRUSTRATION, CONTRADICTION, 
OR DENIAL BY PEERS 


i i kicking, 
— 1. Usually reacts by screaming, cursing, E cking 
pushing, destructiveness, stubborness, i 


— — 2. Between 1 and 3. 


i i ve description, or more 
— 3. Occasionally reacts with outbursts of abo meine 
than occasional reactions of this nature, 
intensity. 


—— 4. Between 3 and 5. 
—— 5. Almost always gives in, submits. 


— Cannot rate. Why? 
N, 
REACTION TO FRUSTRATION, CONTRADICTIO! 
OR DENIAL BY ADULTS 
1. Usually reacts by screaming, cursing, or threatening, kicking, 
. Usu 


etc. 
pushing, destructiveness, stubborness, 


—___2. Between 1 and 3. 


description, or more 

ith outbursts of above $ r 

3. Occasionally reacts vi of this nature, but which are mild in 
than occasi: 


intensity. 


4. Between 3 and 5. 
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5. Almost always complies, submits. 


Cannot rate. Why? 


RELATIONS WITH PEERS 


Consider such aspects as sociability, outgoingness, popularity, gener- 
osity, ability to share and to adjust conflicts peacefully, lack of bossi- 


ness, ability to mix well and to derive emotional satisfaction from being 
with children. 


. — 1. Has excellent relations with peers; is very popular. 
2. Between 1 and 3. 
— 3. Fairly good relations with peers; fairly well accepted. 
4. Between 3 and 5. 
. 5. Poor relations with peers; is decidedly unpopular. 
Cannot rate. Why? 
ADJUSTMENT RATING 

Consider such aspects as degree of Spontaneity, 
enter positive relationships with peers and adults, 1 


ity to withstand frustration, evenness of mood level 
absence of symptomatic disturbances, etc. 


happiness, ability to 
ack of shyness, abil- 
, lack of excitability, 


1. Very well adjusted. 
2. Between 1 and 3. 


3. Fairly well adjusted. Adjustment neither out: i itive 
nor negative. ‘‘Gets along." Standingly positi 


4. Between 3 and 5. 
5. Poorly adjusted. 


Cannot rate. Why? 


B. Findings on Rating Scale 


1. Extent of agreement on the five point Scale between the 
raters. 
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The agreement betweenthe two teachers’ ratings was fair- 
ly high, no discrepancies exceeding two points on the scale, 
and there were only very few showing this degree of dis- 
agreement. Relativelythe most disagreement was recorded 
on the adjustment ratings, which is not surprising in view of 
the complexity of this rating. Table 2 gives an account of 
the percentages of agreement between the two raters. 

Table 2.-Agreement Between Teachers’ Ratings 


Complete 1 point 2 points More than 2 
agreement discr. discr. pointsdiscr. 

Host. to 

Peers 65% 25% 10% none 
Host. to 

adults 55% 35% 10% none 
Relations 

with peers 55% 40% 5% none 
Emotional 

adjustment 40% 50% 10% none 


It was interesting to contrast the combination of the teach- 
ers! ratings on adjustment with those arrived at by the ex- 
perimenter with the help of the experimental evidence at 
hand. For this purpose, whenever there was disagreement in 
the teachers’ ratings, their ratings were averaged, and slight 
Preference was given the choice of the teacher to whose sub- 
group a particular child belonged. For example, if a child 
was rated 3 or ‘‘fairly well adjusted’’ by his own teacher, 
and lor ‘‘very well adjusted’’ by the other teacher, the com- 
bined rating was 2, with a tendency toward 3. The slightly 
heavier emphasis placed on the rating of the directly super- 
vising teacher was made because it was assumed that the 
more intimate acquaintance with a given child enabled his 
teacher to arrive at a better founded rating. It was note- 
worthy that the teacher who knew the child better gave, as 
arule, the more extreme ratings, and these in turn, were 
more in accordwith the experimenter’s ratings-and the lat- 
ter’s total impression of the case. This suggested, in other 
words, that the teacher who dir not have direct supervision 
of a child, and who therefore was less familiar with his per- 
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sonality, tended toward centralor average ratings, while the 
directly supervising teacher and the experimenter, who had 
more intimate knowledge of a child, were able to make more 
extreme ratings in either direction. 

In contrasting the combined teachers’ ratings on emotional 
adjustment with those of the writer, disagreement occurred 
mostly in relation to a certain type of child, usually one who 
was not a disciplinary problem, who was shy, withdrawn and 
passive. This type of child received a much better adjust- 
ment rating from the teachers than from the experimenter. 
Among these children were Patsy, Alice, Tony, Mario and 
Barbara; they received average or better-than-average ad- 
justment ratings fromthe teachers, while, in the experiment- 
er’s opinion, their adjustment was, for the most part below 
average when compared with the other children in the ex- 
perimental group. With all other types of children there was 
fair agreement between the teachers’ and my ratings. 

2. Relationship between ratings of hostility toward peers 
and hostility toward adults, 


The literature suggests that children who are aggressive 
with other children are also aggressive with adults. This 
suggests a general tendency toward aggressiveness. Jer- 
sild and Markey (44), for example, found correlations of 


-47 and .73 in different groups between children’s conflicts 
with other children and conflicts with teachers, 


In this study the rank correlation betwee 


n the teachers’ 
ratings of hostility toward 


between the children's hostility tow 
the teachers' ratings thereof. There 


relati i 
hostility toward other children and hostility Fondi iei 
suggests itself. At least the Observations of the teachers 
seemed to indicate this. 
C. Type of Information Yield 


ed b 
Interviews with Teather & oe 


Jerry, for example, was discussed three times in all the 
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first time : i 

De after the stories were presented, and the last two 

Wow: gei all the experiments and visits were completed. 
ollowing was essentially what his teacher reported: 


zio d Bean n first time the teacher expressed considerable concern 
einstieg en felt that he was under constant strain of some kind, 
band on is home environment. After each week-end, which he 
Tees no he is extremely restless, jumps from place to place, 
is ee ikely to scream at the slightest provocation. At home, he 
from his a among adults, has no play-mates, but isgetting a lot of toys 
AUthe inum and his big brother. 
the hospital Occasion his teacher reported that Jerry's father was ill in 
efecte oF ae recuperating from a stomach operation. She stated that the 
E very re ae upset in the home were very noticeable in Jerry, that he 
AUT m ess, and ‘‘much more in the air than usual." 
UE TEHIRE CASIN both teachers remarked that Jerry seems to be 
wish he m his mother. She was said to have complained recently, “I 
is'due for aA twelve and could take care of himself.’’ Jerry’s brother 
is ner uction into the Army soon. The teachers stated that Jerry 
ans y instigated to tell stories to the teachers in order to shield 
enter > r’s activities. (The latter, when interviewed by the experi- 
éd ARS "rus part of the two and one half hours that the interview last- 
with her aining on the one hand of the school authorities’ ‘‘interference”’ 
lieifor f private life, and on the other hand of Jerry's unwillingness to 
of his b er.) The teachers noted that Jerry had begun to learn the value 
the fea ee ay position. Recently he told his mother, right in front of 
it the chers, M. you will give me my boats to play with, I will sit still 
S oe The mother had been asked previously not to expose him 
tiat E too often, for he was exceedingly frightened of them. Feeling 
where a movies were a relaxation she was entitled to, and not knowing 
asked ko leave Jerry, the mother went right on taking him with her, but 
os im at the same time not to tattle on her. 
in e of the teachers had seen Jerry and his mother at a church meet- 
ver recently, and later in a restaurant. Jerry was said to have behaved 
utifully, while his mother constantly nagged him. 


s with the teachers, and 
rimenter also received 
after all the data 


Jaqueline was discussed four time 
once with the school nurse. The expe 
a brief note from one of herteachers ayear 


Were collected. 

‚Both teachers reported essentially the same story, namely that Jaque- 
line was unmanageable, and that they were atodds as to howto treat her, 
without saying ‘‘no’’ and ''don't^" continuously, and at the same time doing 

ds sheis most rest- 


justice tothe rest of the group. During the rest perio 
less, shouts and screams, disturbing the other children. During lunch 


hour she is prone to spit her food all over, and at other children. Asa 
rule, when Jaqueline screams for one reason or another, her teacher 
brings her to the isolation room, impressing on her that this is nota 
punishment, but that it was the only place in which she can scream with- 
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out disturbing others. The assurance that she is not being punished does 
not seem to make any impression on Jaqueline, however, since she then 
usually screams so hard that the whole house can hear her. At such oc- 
casions she carries on physical fights, kicking and stamping. Once there, 
she usually falls asleep. 

Both teachers, in spite of the mother’s conviction to the contrary, vol- 
unteered that Jaqueline is extremely jealous of her baby brother. She 


Whenever she feels guilty about something, she goes to her teacher, 
anxiously wanting to make up andcraving reassurance and affection from 
her. In such instances she clings to the teacher and tries to kiss her. 

The economic conditions prevailing at home were described as dis- 
tressed. The father, who until recently was employed as an unskilled 
Worker, had left his position to go to school in order to better himself. 
Jaqueline’s mother therefore went to work to support the family, which 
she was able to do only inadequately. The teachers reported much dis- 
cord betweenthe parents, partly related to Jaqueline’s discipline. While 
the mother was described as a reasonable, pleasant young woman, the 


When Jaqueline was discussed on another occasion, her teacher told 
the experimenter that approximately one week after the mother was in- 
terviewed she separated from her husband after a fight. The teacher 
Suspected that the fight was due tothe fact that the father started to drink 
heavily and abandoned his studies. The effect of this separation became 
quite noticeable in Jaqueline, who became more excitable and unruly 
than ever. A day after the Separation she used unusually foul language 


n she proclaimed proudly 
other walked out on father. 


Jaqueline’s home. referred 
and mother, and spoke of the mo 


at the mother, 
rniture, ha, 

Orinto a nurse i 
On another occasion theteachers remarkeq that J: ty for Jaqueline. 


i aqueli = 
ly played one teacher against the other, constantly queline very shrewd 


trying to check what 
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A year later, one of the teachers wrote a letter to the experimenter 
mentioning among other things, ‘‘You will be glad to hear that Jaqueline 
is happier and more settled this year." 


Summary 


As a second check on the children’s hostility behavior in a 
real-life situation their teachers were instructed to fill out 
a rating scale independently, which covered the children's 
reaction to frustration emanating from their peers and from 
adults, their relations with peers and their emotional adjust- 
ment. The teachersalso were interviewed whenever the oc- 
casion arose, in an attempt to obtain information regarding 
the children's family life. 

There was high agreement between the teachers' ratings 

of the children. In comparing their adjustment ratings with 
, those reached by the experimenter, discrepancies were noted 
mainly in the evaluation of shy, passive and withdrawn child- 
ren, These children, who did not constitute a disciplinary 
problem, received much better adjustment ratings from the 
teachers than from the experimenter. 

The teacher to whose sub-group a given child belonged as 
a rule gave more extreme ratings of a child's behavior than 
the teacher who was not as familiar with the child. These 
more extreme ratings also were more in accord with the 
Writer's ratings and with the total impression of the case. 
This suggested that unfamiliarity with a child resulted in 
Central or average ratings. 

In the teachers’ observation children who showed a great 
deal of hostility against adults showed also a great deal a- 
gainst their peers. The rank correlation between the teach- 


ers’ ratings in these two areas was .93. 


Chapter VI 
FRUSTRATION EXPERIMENTS 


Initial Objective 


Since much of the literature points tothe fact that aggres- 
sion is one of the most frequent effects of frustration, the 
idea initially Suggested itself that frustration experiments 
might be an additional and third check on hostility behavior 
in a real-life situation. 


Review of the Literature 


The problem of the frustration phenomenon in animals and 
humans has been the object of a number of experimental in- 
vestigations in the last ten years. The present review of the 
literature is limited to some of the most significant findings 
of frustration experiments conducted with humans. 

The Yale School, and its position that aggression is always 
a consequence of frustration, was discussed briefly in thein- 
troductory chapter. A good many investigations supported 
this hypothesis. Sears, Hovland, and Miller (80), for ex- 
ample, had two groups of college students undergo severe 
frustrations while depriving them of sleep for twenty-four 
hours. An attempt was made to record their hostility through 


ences was positively related to the amount of negativistic 
behavior exhibited by young children, Burton (18), consid- 
ering satiation a form of frustration, watched the behavior 
of a group of preschool children who were satiated with re- 
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petitious peg insertion. He concluded that the aggression 
observed in the sated children verified Dollard’s postulate 
that aggressionis always aconsequence of frustration. Bur- 
ton then discussed the wider implications of this satiation- 
aggression sequence, drawing attention to the influence of 
long work periods and work conditions which lead to satiation 
on disciplinary problems in school and on labor unrest in in- 
dustry. Sears and Sears (81) and Marquis (58) studied the 
effects of the frustration involved in interfering with the in- 
take of food by very small infants. Although these authors 
didnot interpret the babies’ behavior as denoting aggression, 
their reactions, nevertheless, were marked. These reactions 
varied with the strength of instigation of the hunger drive. 
Marquis also concluded that there were marked quantitative 
and qualitative individual differences among newborn infants 
in response to this frustrating situation. The babies’ reac- 
tions consisted mainly of body movements, crying, and mouth 
movements. 

Doob and Sears (29), co-authors of ‘‘Frustration and Ag- 
gression” wrote an article in the same year in which that book 
was published, modifying the one-to-one relationship between 
frustration and aggression, and suggesting that in many frus- 
trating situations it is difficult to find evidence of either sub- 
stitute responses or overt aggression in the behavior of the 
frustrated person. The experimental evidence gathered by 
some authors points to the fact that regression frequently 
follows frustration. Barker, Dembo and Lewin (10), partic- 
ularly, are exponents of this theory. They first gave two to 
five year old children some attractive toys, and later return- 
ed the subjects to their previous collection of less inviting 
toys while the better ones were left in sight behind a barrier 
of wire netting. They found that marked changes in mood and 
emotional expression as well as regression occurred, re- 
flected in the lower constructiveness of the children’s play 
in using the older toys. French (36), in a more theoretical 
paper discusses reactions to frustrations largely in terms of 
Lewin’s formulation, postulating that frustration disorgan- 
izesgoal-seeking into more elementary strivings. Seashore 
and Bavelas (82) demonstrated this mechanism of adaptation 

i king children to draw a man an indefinite 
experimentally by asking c t onen aor 
number of times. With increasing satiation the quality 
their work deteriorated; less time was spent onthe task, and 


resentment was verbalized. 
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Barker (9) pointed out that frustration may also have stim- 
ulating effects. 

Frustration may result in a reductionor inan increase inthe efficiency 
of the cognitive abilities in general. Which of these effects is obtained 
depends upon the nature of the needs and actions involved, the strength 


of the forces, and the properties of the particular perceptual-cognitive- 
motor system (9, p. 150). 


Britt and Janus (15) in their conclusions stress the multi- 
plicity of reactions to frustration. 
Reactions to frustration may be aggression. withdrawal. regression, 


resistance, anger, guilt and remorse, shame and embarrassment (15, 
p. 466). 


Zander’s (95) experimental study seems to bear out this 
statement for he concludes that in his group the frustration 
situation 


led to a change in the behavior of each subject, but no one form of be- 
havior was a typical occurrence (95, p. 34). 


Sherman and Jost’s (84) experimental results also pointed to 
multiple reactions to frustration. They presented to groups 
of well-adjusted and poorly-adjusted children three types of 
problem-solving situations, including in their observations 
certain reactions observed through a number of physiological 
measurements. Their observations did not corroborate the 
findings of other authors that aggressive or regressive be- 
havior inevitably result from failures or frustrating exper- 
iences. Rather the subjects’ response to frustration was 
variable andcharacteristic of theirhabitual 1node of reacting 
to obstacles. The authors concluded therefore that the find- 
ings under such experimental conditions may furnish clues 
to certain personality characteristics. 

Brown (16) also experimented with differences in reaction 
to frustration between psychiatric patients and normal in- 
dividuals asking his Subjects to find a third and impossible 
solution to a problem (modified Dembo technic). He found 
that the behavior of psychoneurotic and psychotic patients in 
a frustrating situation was much more variable and unpre- 
dictable than was the behavior of normals, 

Rosenzweig (75), who has done exhaustive work on the prob- 
lem of frustration, Suggested in one of his articles thatfrus- 
tration tolerance 


might even provide a working definition of the difference between the 
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psychotic, --in whom a generalized low frustration tolerance would be 
said to obtain; the neurotic, -- in whom certain circumscribed areas of 
low frustration tolerance (complexes) might be posited; and the normal 
individual,--in whom relatively high frustration tolerance would usually 


be found throughout the personality (75, p. 153). 


In setting up the frustration experiments in the present 
study the hypothesis that aggression is the most natural, un- 
learned reaction to frustration was kept in mind. According 
to this hypothesis, withdrawal or other adaptations are usual- 
ly learned or conditioned reactions based on the experience 
that aggression was followed by punishment. Accordingly, 
if aggression is one of the most natural and common effects 
of frustration observation of the children’s reaction to frus- 
tration experiments theoretically shouldyield clues concern- 
ing their expression of hostility in real life. 


Also, in setting up the frustration experiments for this 


study the effects of frustration incurred under varying social 
vestigating. The question 


conditions was considered worth in 
posed was:Is there a difference between the reaction tofrus- 


tration caused by the ill-will or arbitrariness of the exper- 
imenter, and the reaction to frustration which, according to 
appearances, is caused by frustrating circumstances such 


as a social law? 
One of Marston’s (59) five experiments which attempted to 
measure degrees of introversion and extroversion in young 


children, served as an inspiration for a frustration experi- 
ment in which the interference obviously stemmed from ill- 
will on the part of the experimenter. Marston, on the as- 
Sumption that extroverts are more assertive than introverts, 
tried to differentiate between them by attempting to measure 
the degree of their self-assertion. He confronted them with 
the choice among three equally attractive toys. Whatever 
the child’s choice, he was given one of the toys he had not 
chosen with the promise that he could play with the other toys 
after he had played with the one given him. After a certain 
time limit he was given the second non-preferred toy. At 
the end he was allowed to play with the preferred toy. Be- 


havior reactions to this situation were recorded. 

For a frustration experiment involving à social law, the 
Studies by Fajans (33) and Sliosberg (85) were vaguely sug- 
gestive. The former suspended a chocolate bar just beyond 


the reach of a child's grasp and later hid it, observing the 
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child’s reaction allalong. The latter substituted little pieces 
of cardboard, after the child hadconsumed half of a real piece 
of chocolate. Actually both these studies suggested a useful 
medium for the inducement of frustration rather than a struc- 
turally desirable experimental setting. 


A. Experimental Procedure 


1. Experiment in which frustration is inflicted by the ill-will 
of the experimenter. 


The experiment occurred at the beginning of the second 
session with the child. As he entered the play-room pre- 
sumably for another play session, he found, instead of the 
attractive dolls used the previous time, just two toys. They 
were purposely of unequal attractiveness. One of them was 
an intriguing mechanical toy, consisting of little red-feath- 
ered hens which bent their heads up and down by means of 
strings. They were assembled in a circle on a wooden tray; 
the strings attached to their heads were gathered in the cen- 
ter going through a hole, and attached to them was a wooden 
weight. By holding the tray and swinging the weight in rota- 
tion, one hen after the other bent its head, making a clicking 
noise on the tray as if it were pecking upfood. The other toy, 
by contrast, was a simple and ordinary rubber duck, which, 
through an opening in the bottom was able to make squeak- 
ing noises. The rubber duck was purposely ‘‘babyish,’’ and 
therefore presumably uninteresting for children of the age 
of the experimental group. 

The child was confronted with a choice between the two 
toys. When he indicated his preference, he was given the 
nonpreferred toy without explanation. The child was kept 
from playing with the preferred toy for three minutes and 
was referred back to the non-preferred toy whenever he a- 
bandoned it. In an attempt to capture the child’s reaction to 
the experimenter’s willful and arbitrary action, verbatim 
notes of the conversation and observation of the child’s ac- 
tivity were taken. After three minutes the child was permit- 
ted to play with the preferred toy. 


2. Experiment in which frustration was caused by frustrat- 
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ing circumstances, such as a social law. 

After the child had finished playing with the preferred toy, 
the experimenter proceeded to take out and line up the toys 
used for the play interview. Essentially all the toys pre- 
viously used were brought out, with the exception of the doll 
bathroom-set, which had proved to be of great attraction- 
value to most children. The experimenter told the child cas- 
ually that he would find the bathroom-set in a particular box. 
In that box he also found some very appetizing, vari-colored 
candy which appeared to be there merely by accident. The 
expectation was that most children in this situation would 
make overtures to obtain some of the candy. Inthe cases 
where overtures were not forthcoming, the experimenter said 
apologetically before explaining why she was unable to give 
candy to the child, ‘‘Isuppose you would like me to offer you 
Some." With or without overtures on the part of the child, 
the experimenter proceeded to explain to the child that she 
would have very much liked to give him some candy, but that 
this was impossible because (1) visitors were not permitted 
to give sweets to the children in the nursery school, and (2) 
candy could not be eaten before lunch. With these expla- 
nations the experimenter casually took the candy tray and 
placed it somewhere within sight and reach of the child. No 
further comment was made, but minute notes Were taken on 


the child's reaction to this situation. 


B. Illustrative Case Material 


A few illustrations of observations are given here for the 

purpose of showing some of the children's reactions to the 

two types of frustration experiments. 

Case of Irene. First frustration experiment: When confronted with the 
dicated she wished to play with the 


choice between the two toys, Irene in y 
feathered hens. When she was given the duck instead, she hesitated for 
a moment, nonplused, but then picked it up and squeezed it. She paid little 
attention to it, however, and looked at the preferred toy instead. After a 
little while she started to squeeze the duck’s head more forcefully. At 
that point she said with impatience, ‘What else do you have in your suit- 
Case?" When Irene was referred back to the non-preferred toy she 
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started to bang and batter the duck again and said with considerable 
impatience, “What else are we going to play with today? I want to play 
with those others.” At that point she completely discarded the nonpre- 
ferred toy, saying in a conclusive tone of voice, ‘‘The ducky goes to the 
barn and sleeps." Thus, discarding the nonpreferred toy for one entire 
minute, she looked around the room restlessly. Then she took it back 
and battered and boxedit. Referring to the preferred toy she saidangrily, 
“The turkeys hurt the duck; they don’t like it.”’ Irene then took the duck 
and said tensely, ‘Iam going to roll it intoa snake.” E.:‘‘Why?’’ Irene: 
“Because I don't like it.” 

After the three minutes were up, Irene was given the preferred toy. 
She playedwith it for awhile with much absorption. Then she proceeded 
to take revenge on the nonpreferred toy. She put the duck on the tray to 
which the hens were attached, and made it fall on the floor at least ten 
times. She roared with gleeful laughter because, ''the duck gets such a 
beating." Finally, she put the duck in the center of the tray from which 
the hens supposedly pick up food and said, ‘‘The hens are going to eat up 
the duck.” 

Second frustration experiment: When Irene discovered the candies, she 
immediately guarded herself against the temptation by saying, ‘‘They are 
not to play with." However, when E. took them out of the box she over- 
came her inhibitions and said, “I want to have one.” When told why she 
could not have any candy, she did not say a word, but pursed her lips to 
a pout. She left matters at that for the time being. Every now and then 
she looked over tothe candy sternly, stopping in her activities of the mo- 
ment. She expressed her resentment at various intervals during the free 
play interview. 

At one point she asked, “Who eats this candy?” E.: ‘Anybody can eat 
it, only we cannot eat it now.” S. : “I would like tohave some. But Ican- 
not have any, I know. Mommy never will let me have any." Thereupon 
S. showed considerable destructiveness in throwing all the toys and doll 
furniture over. After that outburst she played peacefully for a little 
while. Then again she asked, “Who eats this candy?” At this point her 
saliva began to flow. When she was again given the same explanation, 
She renewed her destructiveness, overthrew the toys, and mixed them 
with the candy. Her behavior became quite wild and she finally resorted 
to throwing toy furniture over E.’s pad, thus preventing her from writ- 
ing. After she had indulged in this for a minute or so, she settled down 
and drew. i 
_ Again, after a little while, she returned to the subject of candy by Say“ 
ing in a whining voice three times in succession, “Who is going to eat 
those?” She started to handle each piece of candy and again her saliva 
flowed. She then complained, “Mommy don’t give me no candy. Daddy 
don’t buy me any." When she was given the same explanation again, she 
made a toy car run over E.’s hands, thus preventing her from writing- 
She finally resorted to open threats, saying, “If you go out I will gobble 
them all up." She then handled each piece of candy. She proceeded to 
arrange them according to certain color patterns. Then she decided it 
would be easier for her to place the candy out of reach, and removed it 
to the furthest corner of the table. She still was unable to forget, how- 
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ever, and repeated her threat to eat it four times. Each time she went 
through the motion of chewing. As E. made no further comment, she 
finally was able to discard the candy, starting to explore the suitcase for 
more toys. 

Brief analysis. Compared with the other children in the experimental 
group, Irene showed a low degree of frustration tolerance to both ex- 
periments. Her reaction was rather severe, andthe sequence of her 
emotions andconflicts became quite transparent in her activity andcom- 
ments, She responded to the first frustration by a series of reactions. 
Attempts to accept the situation were followed by tense abreaction of her 
feelings. Aggression was directed toward the toy almost exclusively, but 
the responsibility for even that aggression was not readily assumed by 
Irene, who tried to rationalize her own dislike for the nonpreferred toy 
by accusing the preferred toy of such feelings. 

t Irene presented a severe case of an- 


It Was previously mentioned tha! 
Orexia, and that she refused to take practically any food other than milk. 
ation of candy as wellas the 


Therefore, her severe reaction to the depriv: 
indication of oral aggression at the end of the first experiment (“The 
hens are going to eatup the duck’’) were highly significant. Her feelings 
of resentment were expressed more directly in the second experiment, 
with an occasional attack on E., and one wonders whether this was the 
case because the frustration occurred in the area of food in which Irene 
has focused all her difficulties. 
Case of Tony. First frustration experiment: When confronted with the 
choice between the two toys, Tony, surprisingly, chose the duck. When 
he was given the hens instead, he immediately said, with stubborness in 
his voice, “I don’t want to play with this. I don’t want it." He took the 
toy and threw it away. After a little while he picked it up again and made 
the following remark: ‘‘They have little tails! Tattle-tales they are! Why 
don’t youlet me play with the duck?” This was said in an angry and re- 
sentful voice. E.:''You play with this!" Tony started to handle the hens 
roughly, trying to tear the strings. He then said in a resentful tone of 
Voice, ‘‘You are a different lady today." E.: “Dol look different?” S.: 
“Yes.” E.: “Do I look nicer or not as nice as the other time?” H 
“You looked much nicer yesterday.’ And then with a pouting face, I 
don't want to play with this. I don't want to." He started to get restless. 
He rocked about on his chair and stamping his foot he asked, ‘‘What shall 
wedo?” E.: ‘You play with this for awhile.” S. became more and more 
restless and said at this point with a good deal of resentment, ‘‘I don’t 
want to play with this." 
After the three minutes were over, he finally was given the preferred 


toy, the duck. He played with it restlessly and tensely. He turned its 
|" He made the duck quack at 


throat and made it say, ‘Quack, quack 
in contempt. Then he made the 


every hen of the nonpreferred toy, as if 
duck cry because ''its mother hit it." When Tony was told that he could 


have some other toys whenever he was finished playing, he immediately 
put aside the duck in expectancy of more toys to come. d 
Brief analysis: Tony, when compared with the other children in the 
group, showed a low level of frustration tolerance, reacting rather se- 
verely. One of the most striking occurrences in the experiment was his 
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choice of the duck, a toy, which, as far as his chronologicalage was con- 
cerned, he should have outgrown completely. This choice was very un- 
common in the experimental group, and when it occurred it was highly 
significant. In Tony'scase, it canbe explained interms of his regressive 
wishes and unwillingness to relinquish his place as baby of the family, 
which was previously mentioned. Possibly his vigorous protest against 
the more ''grown up’’ toy was partially motivated by an anxiety at having 
to engage in more mature activities. In contrast to Irene, a good deal 
of his resentment was directed against E., and very likely, the latters' 
Shift from permissiveness in the first Session and her restrictiveness 
in the beginning of the second was as frustrating to Tony as the experi- 
ment itself. 

Case of Joel. Second frustration experiment: When Joel discovered 
the candy in the box he exclaimed, “What’s that?” E.: "Candy." S.: 
“For boys?" E.: “Yes.” S.:**For little boys?” E.: “Yes, but . . . ."' 
(explanation why he could not have any ensued.) Joel did not say anything 
until E.took the candy out of the box, putting it within sight and reach of 
him. Seeing that, Joel said reproachfully and somewhat angrily, ‘‘What 
you putting them here for?” Then he tried to divert himself. He took 
the father doll and put it in one of the toy cars. He said, ‘‘Daddy drives 
around the candy; he runs Mommy over. The little boy passes by the 
candy. He does not see it.” 

Only much later, and after playing in deep absorption with the toys 
available to him, Joel thought again about the candy. He asked, ‘What 
kind are they?” E.:“Sugarkind.”’ S.: I haven't had any yet.” E. again 
explained the rules and expressed regret over not being able to give him 
any candy. Joel at that point said very forcefully and reproachfully, 
‘What have you got them here for then?" E.: “For no particular rea- 
Son. They just happen to be among the toys." With this explanation Joel 
Settled down to play again. 

Brief analysis: Joel's resentment was not quite as outspoken as that 
of the previous children, but still above average as compared with the 

the experimental group. His initial caution, which 
probably was an attempt to avoid possible pain, was probably character- 
istic of Joel generally. He made several attempts to assimilate the blow 
he had received, and he was relatively successful. On the surface his 
diversionary activity, in which he made the father doll drive around the 


candy, and the little boy not see it, seemed to stem from a desire to cope 
with the problem by evading it. 


C. Noteworthy Findings in the Frustration 
Experiments 


1. Incidents of person-directed and object-directed hostility. 


There was a marked difference between the two experi- 
ments. In the first frustration experiment 14 of the children 
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abreacted most of their hostility on to the nonpreferred toy. 
Only 2 of them primarily showed their hostility toward the 
experimenter. The remaining 4 either showed hostility to 
neither or to both. In the secondfrustration experiment this 
relationship was reversed. In it, 13 children showed hostil- 
ity primarily toward the experimenter. In only one of them 
was mainly object-directed hostility shown when a child at- 
temptedto destroy the candy. The remaining 6 children either 
hee no personal or object-directed hostility, or showed 
: The difference in response is mainly explainable in the 

üght of the difference in experimental media. Since the non- 
preferred toy in the first experiment lent itself to abreaction 
of hostility, the expression of hostility was mainly object- 
directed, Since the candy in the second experiment afforded 
no such outlet, whatever hostility was aroused had to be more 
or less person-directed. The difference in the social situ- 
ations in the two experiments probably did not account for 
the dissimilar hostility expression. 

Some illustrations of the two varietie 
indicated here. Tony's remark followi 
area different lady today’’ was an examp. 
ed hostility. The following were a few others: 

I don't need to play here. Ican play at home. 

I don't have to get your candy! Mommy will give me some. 

S. tattled on E., saying aggressively, “‘She has candy but 
don't give me any." 

The following were examp 


sof hostility might be 
ng frustration, “You 
le of person-direct- 


les of object-directed hostility: 
S. threatened to destroy toy, “J am going to break it." Or, 
“I am going to throw it out the window.’” (Person-directed 
hostility probably was implicit in this and the next example.) 
May I put the candy into water? 
S. rolls candy in the floor dust. 
S. **punished" preferred or nonp 
slapping, and scolding it. 
Ducky (nonpreferred toy) hurts himself. 
S. makes the duck say, ‘I am going to get drowned.”’ 


S. made dolls stampede all over the candy. 
2. Reactions to frustration other than aggression. 


in all cases aimed at 
In many casesnon- 


referred toy by bossing, 


(a) Noncompliance: Noncompliance 
offsetting the frustration experienced. 
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compliance contained traces of hostility. The following were 
examples of noncompliance: 

Nagging for preferred toy or candy. 

Seeking direct or indirect contact with preferred toy or 
candy. 

Threatening, “Pll just grab the candy. I'll gobble it all 
up p? 

S. smelled, licked, or ate the candy before E.’s eyes or 
behind her back. 

Patsy gave a classic example of attempted deceit in the 
Second frustration experiment. 

After apparently accepting the fact that she was not to have any candy. 
she waited until she thought E. was looking in another direction. At that 
point she started to handle the candy and was discovered in the motion of 
puttinga piece in her mouth. Realizing that she wasobserved she quick- 
ly tried to makeher activity legitimate by saying, “Let me put the candy 
inacircle." In doing so she handled each piece of candy and after ber 
fingers were good and sticky, she licked them with much satisfaction. 


(b) Feelings of guilt: Guilt feelings usually appeared in the 
place of unexpressed hostile impulses, or as a sequence to 
acts of hostility. For example: 


Righting a committed or intended ‘‘wrong”’ act defensively. 
(See Patsy above.) 

After considering the destruction of a toy (verbalized or 
secretly intended) S. turns to E. saying, ‘‘No, I must not break 
it." Or, “No, you would mind if I did." 

(c) Evasion, withdrawal, regression, inhibition, rationali- 
Zation and acceptance: These mechanisms are lumped to- 
gether here because they all deviate from hostility, the un- 
learned and most direct response to frustration. They are 
all reactions which are probably acquired in the process of 
Socialization. Previous experience, social conditioning, OT 
fear of pain and punishment were probably strong factors in 
causing withdrawal, regression and some of the other meth- 
ods of adaptation. 

Attempts on the children's part to accept and play with the 
nonpreferred toy in spite of the Írustration they suffered 
were classified as examples of acceptance. Such remarks 
as, "Let's make believe they are my candies . . . but they 
aren't really mine," were also put in that category,for they 
Seemed to reveal an attempt to accept reality. 

Rationaliz tions occurred very frequently, and often had 
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a note of hostility in them as well, All **sour-grapes" re- 
actions were classified in this category. To illustrate with 
a few examples: 

After showing strong object-directed hostility, one subject said, ‘I 
don't want to tear the ducky. I like the ducky.” (In this example, apart 
from rationalization, guilt feelings, repressed hostility, and an attempt 
to accept the nonpreferred toy also became evident.) 

In spite of E.’s explicit explanation to the contrary, subject said, ‘You 
will give me some candy later." Or, ‘‘Sometime when there will bea 


party I will get these candies." 
S. shouted defensively, viewing the candy, ‘‘No, I don’t want any!’’ 


Examples of regression in the Lewinian sense were observ- 
ed quite frequently as a consequence of frustration. Lewin 
equated with regression a de-differentiation and break in the 
constructiveness of play following frustration. Restlessness, 
distractability, bids for more toys, leaving the experimental 
field by wandering around in the room, and introducing baby - 
talk were allobserved examples of regression in that sense. 
To some extent these modes of behavior also represented an 
evasion and withdrawal from the frustrating situation. 


3. Significance of the toy choice. 

The overwhelming majority of the children made the ex- 
pected choice of the hens as their preferred toy. Only four 
of the twenty children indicated that they liked the duck better. 
Their choice of the more infantile toy was always diagnostic - 
ally significant, and consistent with the evidence otherwise 
accumulated on their personality. Tony, Betsy, Philip, and 
Stanley were the children who preferred the duck. Betsy and 
Philip were by far the youngest children in the group, both 
of them barely four years old. In addition, Philip was one 
of the worst-adjusted and immature children of the group. 
Betsy also, even though she was intellectually precocious, 
was emotionally somewhat immature for her age. Stanley, 
although almost five, was extremely infantile, and emotion- 
ally acted like a much younger child. There was no construc- 
tiveness or continuity in his play, and he lacked al organized 
effort and self-sufficiency. Tony's regressive wishes were 
mentioned several times before, and his choice of the duck 
could be interpreted as a return to earlier, more infantile 


preoccupations. 
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4. Carry-over effect of frustration on subsequent activities. 


It occurred frequently that the frustration experiments set 
in motion feelings of frustration which did not subside even 
after the desired goal was reached. This, and the possibility 
that feelings of antagonism were only partially and inade- 
quately discharged, appeared to be the explanation for the 
restless, unsatisfying play occasionally observed in children 
after they had received the preferred toy. This was the case 
in 7, or 35%, of the children. Five of these 7 children show- 
ed an extremely low level of frustration tolerance. 

The following are examples of the effect of frustration car- 
ried over to subsequent activities: 

Immediate release of the preferred toy upon the offer of 
new toys. 

Refusal to play with the preferred toy. 

Punitive action against preferred or nonpreferred toy which 
was intense in quality. 

The carry-over effect must have been even stronger in the 
second frustration experiment, since there no attempt was 
made to dissolve frustration by giving in to the child's wish. 
However, the evidence of this carry-over was diffuse and at 
times untraceable in the multitude of activities during the 
play interview. In the first frustration experiment the evid- 
ence was gathered much more easily, since all the children 
were submitted to standard procedure in which an attempt 
was made to offset frustration. Observationof their behavior 


inthis set condition offered a basi i 
n re S for comparison among 


5. First frustration experiment pr i itati 
‘od 
hostility. producing quantitatively more 


When the scored hostility tallies were added up for both ex- 
periments, the first frustration experiment produced roughly 
four times as many hostility tallies as the second frustration 
experiment. The following are afew of the possible explana- 
uM. this sizeable difference. 

a) The instigator of frustration must ha ore 
clearly perceived by the children in the Bruhn ae 
periment than in the second one in which frustration was 
caused in the name of a social rule. Consequently hostility 
could be expressed more directly. This observation tied in 
with Dollard’s (28) statement that: 
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the ‘Strongest instigation aroused by a frustration is to acts of ag- 
gression directed against the agent perceived to be the source of the 
frustration and progressively weaker instigations are aroused to pro- 
gressively less direct acts of aggression (28. p. 39). 


(b) The situation in the first experiment may actually have 
been felt to be more frustrating to the children, either be- 
cause the denied media were more appealing tothem, or be- 
cause they sensed the ill will, and by inference, the rejection 
to the experimenter more in that first experiment. Also, 
some of the children may have felt the injustice of the ar- 
bitrary denial more keenly than the refusal coupled with a 
rational explanation. 

(c) The media in the first frustration experiment actually 
might have lent themselves better to the expression of hos- 
tility and observation of abreaction of resentment. The rub- 
ber duck, which for most of the children was the nonpreferred 
toy, lent itself to squeezing; boxing, battering, biting and many 
other similar modes of abreaction. There was no such ca- 
talytic agent in the second experiment. Because of this, and 
because hostility was not released as directly, veiled forms 
of it quite often appeared in the subsequent play interview. 

It is difficult to judge which factor primarily bears the re- 
sponsibility of the higher hostility scores in the first exper- 
iment. They all seem to enter in to an undetermined degree. 


6. Correlation between the two frustration experiments. 


A rank correlation of .29 was obtained between the hostility 
tallies of the two experiments. This correlation is obvious- 
ly too low to use in predicting the results of one frustration 
experiment from the other. It is not even significantly dif- 
ferent from zero at the 5% level. Approximately half of the 
children showed inconsistencies, earning above average hos- 
tility tallies in one of the experiments and below average 
hostility tallies in the other. Probably the reasons enumer- 
ated in explanation of the quantitative difference betweenthe 
two experiments also hold true in explaining the low coeffi- 
cient of rank correlation obtained. 


D. Basis for Discarding the Frustration Ex- 
periments as a Check on Hostility Behavior 
in a Real-Life Situation 


While the frustration experiments seemed at first to be 
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very promising experimental tools tocheck on the children’s 
reaction to frustration in real life, the idea of using them for 
this purpose was abandoned for a number of theoretical and 
practical reasons. 

1. Avery low correlation was obtained between the hostility 
tallies of the two experiments, which may have been caused 
by a number of factors such as the fact that the social situ- 
ation in the two frustrating experiences was inherently dif- 
ferent, or that one type of frustration was felt more strongly, 
either because of the differences in the social situation, or 
in the strength of the wish denied. The difference between 
the two experiments, which at first was thought to be exper- 
imentally interesting, turned out to becloud the issue, at least 
as far as the quantitative treatment was concerned. 

2. Another reason was the fact that these experiments were 
preceded by a play session (the presentation of the stories), 
in which the children had come to know the experimenter as 
an extremely permissive person, not comparable tothe per- 
sons by whom frustration is usually inflicted in real life. In 
addition, the frustration experiments were given when the 
children anticipated another play session, so that they oc- 
curred altogether in the setting of a play situation. 


3. Another reason, tying in closely with the one just dis- 
cussed, was the fact that the children were eager to play with 
the experimenter, and thus tried to please her, and that the 
friction element which is accumulated as a by-product of 
socialization between parent and childwas lacking. Since the 
experimenter was not associated with the educative and so- 
cializing processes in these children’s lives, but purely with 
pleasure-giving, gratifying experiences of play, she might 
actually have been a poor parent-surrogate. Frustration in- 
flicted by her might have been less expected, and therefore 
either more strongly responded to, or more easily accepted, 
since it did not set in motion feelingsof resentment derived 
from previous frustrating experiences. 

For all these reasons the impression was gained that the 
frustration experiments were not comparable to the other 
real-life situations, and were discarded for consideration in 
the subsequent comparison between play and real-life situ- 
ations. The technics used and the illustrations are given 
here because clinically and dynamically interesting behavior 
was elicited, which was important in the understanding of the 
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thinking and feeling of these children. Furthermore some of 
these findings may be useful to other investigators in setting 
up frustration experiments. 


Summary 


Two structurally dissimilar frustration experiments were 

administered to eachchild at the beginning of the second play 
Session. They aimed at servingas a third check of hostility 
display in real life, but were discarded for that purpose be- 
cause, according to several criteria, they were found to be 
not comparable with the other situations in which hostility in 
real life was observed. 
. In the first experiment it was obvious that frustration was 
induced by the ill will of the experimenter, while in the sec- 
ond, frustration seemed to be caused by frustrating circum- 
stances. The correlation between the hostility talliesof these 
two types of frustration experiments was only R:.29. The 
experiment, in which frustration was obviously induced by 
the ill will of the experimenter, produced roughly four times 
as many hostility tallies as the secoad experiment. 

The display of hostility in the first frustration experiment 
was mainly object-directed, while denialof candy in the name 
of asocial law aroused mostly person-directed hostility. Ex- 
planation forthis probably does not lie so much in the struc - 
tural difference between the two experiments, as in the fact 
that the first experiment offered toys against which hostility 
could be abreacted, while the second experiment did not. 

The first frustration experiment presented the subject with 
the choice between an attractive mechanical toy appropriate 
forhis age, and an infantile toy, which, from the point of view 
of his chronological age, he should have outgrown. Whenever 
a subject chose the latter toy it coincided with other evidence 
that the subject was either very infantile for his age, or dis- 
tinctly regressive. 

. The frustration experiments 
ings of frustration which did no 


Sired goal was reached. 

Analysis of the children's reactions confirmed the multi- 
plicity of reaction to frustration stressed by many authors. 
The responses included hostility, noncompliance, evasion, 
withdrawal, inhibition, regression, rationalization, and ac- 
ceptance. 


frequently set in motion feel- 
t subside even after the de- 


Part II 


QUANTITATIVE TREATMENT 


OF THE DATA 


Chapter VII 


METHOD OF TREATING THE DATA 


The present investigation was set up primarily to explore 
the relationship between fantasy and real-life hostility. When 
morethan a qualitative comparison between the two situations 
is desired, a quantitative method of treating the data must be 
devised which gives justice to the qualitative nature of the 
data. Before presenting the methods which were adopted to 
cope with this problem, it may be profitable to discuss some 
of the difficulties which present themselves when quantitative 
treatment of essentially qualitative data is attempted. 

_ The first question that comesto mind in allresearch deal- 
ing with so complexa phenomenon as personality is whether, 
With all its balancing and counterbalancing qualities and ad- 
justments, it is not unique in each individual, not permitting 
cross comparisons between individuals. Floyd Allport (2), 
for example, contends that a large sample of the behavior of 
a Single individual is sufficient for discovering laws of this 
individual; the generalizations made from this sample are, 
however, to apply to this one individual’s behavior alone, 
and tono other. He suggests accordingly that generalization 
within and about each particular case is the only possibility 
for scientific personality study. The implication of course 
is that each individual is so unique that cross comparisons 
between individuals are unjustified. Lerner, (50) offers some 
excellent rationale against this outlook: 
Self comparisons of the same child in a great variety of situations and 


cross comparisons of large samples of his behavior with those of other 
ild, no matter how “unique,” 


children are both needed. After all, every chi 
(postulate), represents a certain irreducible minimum; the zoological 
105) ^^ and the cultural series in concretely individuated form (50, p. 
More concretely Linton (54) commented as follows: 
There are certain sorts of experience which are common to all man - 
kind. For example, every adult has been an i 
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nfant dependent for his very 
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survival on the care accorded him by other individuals. It is b en 
mon experiences and the common needs and abilities of man m = 
are responsible for such uniformities of behavior as we can disc 
among mankind as a whole (54, p. 14). 


Werner Wolff (94) expressed a similar point of view. á 

Everyone is born with a unique heredity into a unique ERWIESEN FE 
therefore emerges as a unique individual... . Although indivi eae 
a unique pattern, emerging from the fusion of heredity and rn ab 
its framework shows general characteristics which are estab is d 
the conditions under which the pattern is formed. These conditions 
Similar for all children at each age level (94, p. 293). 


Another very important question arises when one considers 
the relative value of a qualitative, intensive study involving 
by its very nature only few cases, as contrasted witha an 
scale investigation of a more superficial, yet quantitatively 
more reliable sort. Lerner, Murphy and Stone (50) made 
their choice when they stated in their editorial foreword: 

The investigation of afew children studied in this detailed jason 
can lead to as great or greater validity than large scale comparisons at 
many children on a few ill-understood responses to ‘‘standard”’ stimuli 
(50, P. X). 

The previous quotations make the point that although each 
individualis unique, there arecertain uniformities inbehav- 
ior that can be studied. For this reason, the present invest- 
igator sought insight into the nature o 
children from intensive observation 
vidual children and also fro 
to the twenty Subjects in th 
qualitative and quantitative 
on dynamic, nonatomisti. 
ings and hypotheses wh 
research and wider veri 
though it may be neces 


f hostility in preschool 
of the behavior of indi- 
m a study of responses common 
is investigation. This combined 


studied, particularly a g 
acteristics described in Table 1 (Page 9). Also, in the light 
of the statements by Lerner (50), Linton (54) and Wolff (94) 
tothe effect that practically all chi 
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Then there arises the important problem of finding ameth- 
od of treating the data that will do justice to the dynamic na- 
ture of the material. Undoubtedly a topological presentation 
of the course of events during the experimental sessions 
would be able to tell the story relatively best. However, 
there are numerous disadvantages to this method of treating 
the data. One of them is the unfamiliarity of most readers 
with topological presentations. Another is the fact that, while 
these presentations are excellent in reflecting occurrences 
in their chronological order, they do not seem to lend them- 
selves to cross comparisons among individuals. In the study 
at hand they would not even lend themselves well to the com- 
parison of a child with himself in the different units of the 
study. While it would be relatively easy to present the se- 
quence of the frustration experiments topologically, an im- 
practical complexity would arise if the same attempt were 
made with the ten stories presented to the children, or with 
the long play interviews. Clearly the method becomes even 
less feasible with other units of the study as in the case of 
the parents’ and teachers’ ‘interviews in which secondhand 
information about the children is sought. Since it is, among 
other things, the object of this study to investigate the rela- 
tionship between fantasy hostility and the expression of hos- 
tility in real life, it is necessary to find a methodof treating 
the data which has a sufficient number of common denomi- 
nators to make the treatment of the various parts of the study 


comparable. 

Lerner, Murphy and Stone (50), 
stress the fact that it is mostimportant to consider the total- 
ity of a child’s record and to grasp the dynamics of each in- 
dividual case. However, in their analysis, they attempt little 
cross comparison among the children. It is difficult, if not 
impossible, to conceive of a method attempting to find pat- 
terns in a personality of a number of children without sac- 
rificing some of the dynamics involved in each case. 

Despert (26) in one of her articles on play pointed out, 

A wealth of materialis obtained, which, owing to its diversity and com- 
plexity, precludes the use ofa statistical approach. There are neverthe- 
less recurrent themes which can be studied along less formal and rigid 
lines (26, p. 24). 

She then proceeded to analyze her mate 
of affective content of the children’s play, 


in treating their data always 


rial along the lines 
with special regard 
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to emotional relations to members of the family, variations 
in language expression as related to various emotional states, 
children’s motivations, curiosities, and sense of reality. S 
analysis of this kind has already been made in the first we 
of this study. However, a more quantified and simplifie 
approach is needed in a cross comparison of four variables 
as different as the two play situations, the parents’ interviews 
and the teachers’ rating scales. ^ nu 

Jersild (45) discussed a manner of collecting data which is 
easily transcribed into quantitative terms. He described a 
method of record-taking through the use of standardized re- 
cord sheets, which are in effect check lists on which prede- 
termined categories of behaviorare checkedoff. He pointed 
out that it was expedient to use this method when a quantita- 
tive survey of the frequencies of certain clearly definable 
and psychologically distinguishable forms of behavior is de- 
Sired. He continued: 


The disadvantage, of course, is that once the units have been decided 
upon, the observer is not free to adapt his account to what he observes; 
rather, he must fit what he observes to his categories and this some- 
times may mean that he is compelled to project his own definitions on 
the behavior he sees. . . . Scores may represent a tally of the frequency 
of a given response or defined unit of behavior during the entire time 
devoted to observation, for example, the number of different times 2 


child recites, or the number of different times a given language con- 
struction is used (45, pp. 475, 476). 


Gross frequency alone, 
whole story, however. 


Nevertheless, this t 
with data has a great 


as he notes, may fail to tell the 


a certain position. Itis t a procedure would 
Sacrifice a great many of the dynamics inherent in the mat- 
erial, but that is the drawback of all quantitative treatment 
of qualitative data. Atleast, tallies and categorizations drawn 
from a full record of events are Preferable to a check list 
with predetermined categories, for in the former way a quan- 
titative and a qualitative analysis of 


the data canbe made. On 
the one hand, the full record permits a view into the totality 
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of the situation, and on the other hand, the later condensation 
into categories allows for quantitative treatment of the data. 

This postexperimental classification and interpretation does 
not have the approval of authors like Bach (7) and most of the 
Iowa School. They feel that in such analyses, the selections 
made to reduce the data to manageable proportions, inevita- 
bly reflects the experimenter’s prejudices and theories. It 
seems to this investigator that the errors involved in such a 
procedure are probably not greaterthan those inherent in an 
a priori selection of what, in a child's behavior, is to be re- 
corded, a methodology which is largely employed at Iowa. 
G. Allport (3), who admirably stated the dilemma involved in 
the choice, came out in favor of complete records and post- 
experimental classification. He said: 

Starting too soon with analysis and classification we run the risk of 
tearing mental life into fragments and beginning with false cleavagesthat 
misrepresent the salient organizations and natural integrations in per- 
sonal life. In order to avoid such hasty preoccupations with unnatural 


Segments and false abstractions, psychology needs to concern itself with 
life as it is lived, with significant total-processes of the sort revealed 


in consecutive and complete life documents (3. p. 56). 

Referring to the error involved in either pre-experimental 
or postexperimental categorizations he stated: 

There seems to be nocomplete cure for this error, for obviously some 
order has to be placed on the welter of material that constitutes a person- 
al life and any order implies some interpretation. There is no satisfac- 
tory answer to this dilemma. It helps but little to point out that all other 
methods of research are constrained by preconceptions, by selection of 
episode, by the prearranged setting of the research. Possibly, personal 
documents may be said to suffer less in that ordinarily the subject him- 
self chooses his form of writing, and in so doing makes the implicit con- 
ceptionalization most suitable to his case (3, p. 139). 

Such conceptualization will, obviously, take place in aper- 
Son's verbal reports as well. 

Both methodologic choices involve advantages and draw- 
backs. Whilechecking predeterminedcategories of behavior 
is much more amenable to statistical treatment, the chronol- 
ogy of the events as they occur is largely lost. In thisfashion 
the importance of frequencies is inordinately stressedat the 
expense of dynamic relationships. Even though frequencies 
are needed inall quantification and intragroup comparisons, 
frequencies alone would not have answered the basic ques- 
tions posed in this investigation. Only frequencies related 
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back into the context of the case material could elucidate 
such relationships as those between fantasy and real-life 
hostility, or between parental acceptance and adaptation to 
hostility. 

The needed frequencies were obtained by tallying each act 
of hostility in the stories, the play sessions and the parent 
interviews separately. The sumof these tallies in each case 
constituted the hostility score of each child in one of these 
three situations. These scoreswere charted on a frequency 
distribution. A child's relative position on that frequency 
distribution clearly designated whether he showed an above- 
average orbelow-average amount of hostility in that partic- 
ular situation. In the teachers? rating scales the breakdown 
tothat effect was even simpler because of its five -point struc- 
ture. After the children were thus designated as above or 
below average in hostility in each of the four situations, it 
was not difficult to perceive a number of patterns of adap- 
tation to hostility. 

To avoid possible bias being projected into the interpre- 
tation of what constitutes an act of hostility, a second rater 
was secured. The consistency of two independent analyses 
of the same record was designed to establish the reliability 
of the interpretive criteria, In order to insure the second 
rater’s objectivity she was asked to rate first all the stories, 
and then all the play and parent interviews. Instead of giving 
the child’s name, each unit of the child’s case record was 
mber. By this means a carry- 
ich to a certain extent is inevi- 
à S totality is read; the temptation 
for any rater 1S very great to evaluate findings in the light 
of impressions gained of a chi in the first part of a case 


repeated in immediate successio 
bescored? Theanswerto that lemis of 

: necessi e- 
whatarbitrary. At least the practice canbe E pome 
however. A further problem arises when one considers that 
gross frequency alone quite often i 


A A 3 itv of 
the act should in some way find expression in ud t pred ar 
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tem, for the intensity of a few acts of hostility may be fully 
as significant andimportant than a general proneness to mild 


acts of hostility. 

_ In an attempt to take into consideration all these difficul- 
ties, the following rating directions were adhered to by the 
two raters: 


For the Stories 


1. Tabulate hostility reactions only. 

2. Tally as 1 all expressions of hostility. These include hostilities of 
a verbal nature aswellas those shown in active play. Rate cumulatively 
each incident of hostility. (Example: ''The little boy shouted (1 tally), 
took away his brother’s toy (1 tally), and stamped his feet." (1 tally) 
This episode therefore warranted a total number of 3 tallies.) 
: 3. Tally as 1/2 all instances of noncompliance. (Example: *t After the 
little boy was told he could not get any candy, he took some anyway. 
` 4. Tally as 1/2 instances in which you infer or interpret possible hos- 
tility. (Example: ‘The little boy ran away.”’) 

5. Tally as 2 all acts of extreme intensity, suc 
parents, teachers, siblings, experimenter or their surrogates, as well 


as actual or make-believe physical assaults. (Example: ‘‘The little boy 
does not like Mommy any more." Or subject stages à vigorous assault 


against one of the doll figures.) 
6. Total the number of tallies. 
7. Indicate the number of stories in whic 
or more times. 
8. Tabulate as ‘‘additional”’ 
play occurring during or after the presen 


to the above criteria. 
9. Mark each child's rating sheet with an overall remark, in accord- 


ance with the general and total impression gained, as either “strongly 
hostile," **mildly hostile" or “intermediate.’” 

10. Establish a rank order with the help of the directions expressed 
in numbers 6, 7, and 9, weighing most heavily the total sum of hostility 
tallies, and considering the other two as a help in your decision. 

11. With the help of the rank order establish three groups, the most 
hostile children, the least hostile children, and those falling between. 


h as verbal rejection of 


h hostility was expressed one 


any hostility material forthcoming in free 
tation of the stories according 


For the Play Interviews 


1. Follow identically the same rating procedure as for the stories on 
points 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10 and 11. 

2. Tally as evidence of rejection of one p 
preference, on questioning, for the other. 

3. Glance through the frustration experime 
ning of the play interviews, so as to gaina 
total situation. Do not tally or score these exper: 


arent a child’s expression of 
(1 tally.) 

nts which occur at the begin- 
better understanding of the 
iments, however. 
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For the Parents’ Interviews 


1. Follow identically the same rating procedure as for the stories on 
points 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10 and 11. 


2. Tally as 1/2 all instances of hostility which occurred in the past, 
and no longer persist. 


3. Tally as 1 all instances of hostility which occur ‘‘sometimes and 
sometimes not.” 


4. Tally as 1 all instances in which hostility is quite habitual yet not 
too intense. 


5. Tally as 2 if hostility is the usual response and is intense. 


6. Tally as 1 if the child is said to prefer one parent, as evidence of 
rejection of the other parent. 


"i. Tally as 1 if the child is occasionally disobedient. 
8. Tally as 2 if a child is habitually disobedient. 
9. On temper tantrums: 


Tally as 1 if they occur Occasionally. (Once in two or three months.) 
Tally as 2 if they occur Írequently. (Several times a month.) 
Tally as 3 if they occur habitually. (Almost daily.) 


10. If hostility is displayed toward both parents, tally for both, and 
separately. 


The results of this rating system will be discussed in the 
next chapter. 


Summary 


In this chapter vario 
viewed and their relati 


strongly hostil 3) (€. " 17 
or "intermediate." The SERRE ile, mildly hostile’ 


S i e of the te ; 3 
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child assuming a definite positi E M 
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Chapter VIII 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN HOSTILITY EX- 
PRESSED IN PLAY AND THAT DISPLAYED 
IN REAL-LIFE SITUATIONS 


With the increased use of play interviews in clinical prac- 
tice the question arises what inference can be made regard- 
ing a child's reality behavior by observing his play. 


Review of the Literature 


Hartshorne and May (40a), as early as 1926, investigated 
the relationship between behavior and the knowledge of right 
and wrong, finding only low correlations between the two. 
Fite (33a) found the same lack of correspondence between 
aggressive behavior and attitude toward aggression. Many 
authors, especially those who stress dynamic relationships 
in personality adjustment, point to the continuity of traits. 
Levy (51) in his discussion of hostility patterns in his sibling- 
rivalry experiments, arrived at the conclusion that the dy- 
namics running through a child's dreams, were the same as 
those in his Rorschach, his drawings, and his play. Sargent 
(77) reported that characteristic elaborations in the doll play 
Of acertain boy weretraceableto interferences sufferedfrom 
the father at the dinner table. Lerner, Murphy and Stone (50) 
believed in the same continuity, but carefully pointed out that 
the adaptation to basic issues may be varied, depending on 
the situation. Murphy, for example, stated that it was not 
safe to infer from the feelings a child displayed what his 
Objective experiences were. She pointed out, “It is always 
sounder therefore to say, ‘Evidently the child felt...’ than 
it is to say, ‘Evidently the mother did’’’ (50, pp. 57, 58). 

One of the authors who took a less clinically inspective, 
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and more systematic approach to the problem of consistency 
of behavior was Caille (19) in her monograph on “Resistant 
Behavior in Preschool Children.” She concluded: 


Measurement of a child’s resistance in one situation does not give a 
means of prediction what his degree of resistance will be in another sit- 
uation (19, p. 124). 


Only a few references were directly revelant to the re- 
lationship between fantasy and real-life hostility in children. 
Sanford (76), in using the Thematic Apperception Test corre- 
lated the needs expressed in fantasies with overt behavior. 
All his correlations were low, which Sanford explains as in- 
dicating that the presence of a need in a subject’s fantasies 
does not involve the manifestation of this need in overt be- 
E His correlation between fantasy and overt aggression 
was .15. 

Bach (1) in a recent study exacted doll-play fantasies about 
School from a group of children enrolled at the Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station’s preschool with the help of a doll- 
house replica of the actual preschool. He then compared the 
children’s play with their characteristic behavior in peda- 
gogically important preschool situations, measuring the lat- 
ter through rating scales filled out by the teachers. While 
Bach observed that over 75 per cent of the children's the- 
matic responses were reproductive of realistic conditions 
in their school environment, that correspondence was not 
nearly as great when he dealt with aggressive manifesta- 
tions. He stated in his conclusions: 


Both the overtly destructive-aggressive child and the child charact- 


erized in his daily behavior by the abse i d 
the same great amount of fanta. nce of overt aggression showe 


i Sy-aggression, whereas less extreme, 
the normally aggressive child showed less then : i 
either of the two extremes (7, p. 51). thematic aggression than did 


Rogerson (73) brought out the same poi A 
children who showed a great need to pa ra tating Nu and 


e i s 
in play appeared to be of two typen, Xpress aggressivenes 


Firstly, the child whose behavior outside the 

i la; hat 
he was endowed with a great deal of ágEFéssivehets. gud a ie 
timid child who was often overprotected and in whom the y. E 
impulses er Pd ano derived eted. „In general it appeared to be the 
latter type of child who derived the most benefit fri i 

o 

(73, pp. 52, 53). m aggressive play 
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A. Methods of Exploring the Relationship 
between Fantasy and Real-life 
Hostility in this Study 


Three steps were taken: 

1. The total number of hostility tallies obtained by each 
child in the presentation of the stories was correlated with 
those accumulated through the parent’s report covering the 
same situations. Thus a child’s fantasy about a situation was 
compared with his parent’s report about his actual behavior 
in such a situation. 

2. A frequency distribution of the actual agreements be- 
tween the play behavior and the parents’ report in each of 
the ten situations was established, and the average number 
of agreements per child was calculated. This further com- 
parison was probably more exact than the first measure, for 
in the former only the total number of tallies in the play and 
the real-life situations were compared, regardless of wheth- 
er or not these tallies coincided in the identical situations. 

3. The stories, play interviews, teachers’ ratings and parent 
interviews were ‘“‘scored” by two independent raters along 
the lines outlined in the previous chapter. By comparing a 
child’s position on the hostility scale in the two play situ- 
ations with his position in the two real-life situations, the 
congruities and divergencies of his ways of dealing with his 
hostility at the fantasy and reality levels could be detected. 


B. Correlation between the Sum Total of 
Hostility Tallies Accumulated in the 
Ten Play and Ten Real-life Situations 


In preparing a tabulation chart for this type of correlation, 


the question arises whether consistency in behavior in the 
narrow sense is of importance here, or whether it is suf- 


ficient to chart general agreement; it was decided that in 


scoring it was more important to note the fact that Johnny 
behaved in a hostile fashion in both situations regardless of 
whether he used the same mode of expressing his hostility 
both times. The correlation obtained therefore expressed 
agreement, or lack of it, in general behavior in both situ- 


ations. 
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The correlation coefficient obtained was r-.21. This cor- 
relation is very low, and of negligible value for prediction 
purposes. Furthermore, according to Fisher’s test of sig- 
nificance (40, p. 548), a correlation coefficient of at least .44 
would have to be obtained to be significant at the 5 per cent 
level. It can therefore be said that a correlation coefficient 
of .21 is too small to warrant a statement that the relation- 
ship between the frequency of hostility occurring in the ten 
play and the ten real-life situations is not zero in a universe 
of which these subjects might be considered a random sample. 


C. Average Number of Actual Agreements 
between the Two Situations 


A close inspection of the above method shows it may be 
Somewhat inexact. This can best beunderstood with the help 
of a concrete example. For instance, if Johnny accumulated 
four hostility tallies when presented with the stories and his 
mother indicated that he behaved in an angry fashion in four 
of the ten situations she was asked about, it looks superfi- 
cially as if there was high agreement between his behavior 
in play and in a real-life situation. Actually, however, it may 
have been that none of the four tallies in the play situation 
coincided with those in the real-life Situation, and that they 
were distributed over totally different incidents. In that case 
there would be no agreement, eventhough the sum of hostility 
Scores was the same in both Situations. For this reason it 
may be more meaningful to make a comparison in eachof the 
ten situations and thus ascertain how much actual agreement 
there was between the Story productions and the parent's 
report. 

With a possible range from 0to 10 agreements, the average 
number of agreements per child was 3.85. This is a rather 
low number of agreements since one might have expected 
five agreements to occur by Chance alone; so low, in fact 
that it becomes evident again that one cannot redict the life 
situation anon ie play situation, and that there is little or 
no relationship in this sample b ili 
expressed in the play situati “Seer Peere oE hostility 


on and that r di 
ents. eported by the par 
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Figure 1 


Point-by-Point Agreements between the Ten Stories 
and the Ten Situations 


Frequency 
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P It may be of interest here to throw light on those situa- 
tions which showed the greatest and the least agreement be- 
tween play and real-life behavior (fig. 1). By far the greatest 
agreement occurred in the situation in which the child bids 
for parental attention unsuccessfully. Apparently this was 
such a vital issue with the children that the denial of their 
need aroused their hostility to a great extent in play as well 
as in real-life situations. An agreement of 55 per cent oc- 
curred in the situation in which the parent, especially the 
father, defended a friend in a fight. That situation, in play 
aswellas in real life,touched on the question of fundamental 
acceptance of the child on the part of the parent, and there- 
fore aroused the children greatly in both situations. High 
agreement also wasnotedin the situationsin whichthe moth- 
er requested the child to clean up disorder, and to finish a 
disliked dish. These situations were met chiefly with spite- 
ful noncompliance, and not with frank hostility. Least agree- 
ment was noted in the situations in which the mother washed 
the child’s ears, and when the prospect of a new sibling was 
announced. In the former instance, a nonspecific, playful 
wish to express hostility was observed in the play situation, 
while the actual routine of cleaning caused little friction. 
The low agreement rate in the sibling situation was explain- 
able’! on the one hand, by the children's repression of their 
true feelings, their stereotyped response to an event that is 
conventionally associated with joy, and, on the other hand, 
by parental unawareness of the problem. 
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D. Hostility Patterns as Evidenced through 
Story Ratings, Play Interviews, Teachers 
Ratings and Parents’ Interviews 


The two independent raters scored and classified the four 
variables in accordance with directions outlined in the previ- 
ous chapter, and reached a remarkably high degree of agree- 
ment. Although there were slight differences in the number 
of hostility tallies between the two raters, there were no t 
crepancies in classification of the extremes, the very hostile 
and the very submissive children, and only very few discrep- 
ancies in the over-all ratings of the intermediate cases. In 
the middle group a division was made between those children 
who tended toward the submissive side, and those who were 
inclined to be essentially hostile. This division was not dif- 
ficult to make with the help of the medians and the frequency 
distributions of the hostility tallies for each variable. . 

Table 3 shows how each child was classified by the differ- 
ent raters in the four situations. 93.7 per cent of the child- 
ren were placed in the same category by the pairs of raters. 
This high rate of agreement would probably not have ben 
achieved if, instead of making over-all ratings, the exac 
number of tallies in each experience would have been com- 


pared. However, such a comparison would have been over- 
refined for data of this type. 


An explanation of 
make them more un 


subgroup a child belonged, and 
better, should be accepted as the 


Play situations 
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Table 3. Hostility Ratings 


Real-life situations 


Teachers’ 
Stories Play int. Parents’ int. ratings & int. 

Name A.F.K. 2nd R. A.F.K. 2nd R. A.F.K. 2nd R. Tl. T2. 
Tony S S S S M M M M 
Irene S S S s M M M(i) M 
Lotti S S s S M M M M 
Kay S S S S s S 8* S8* 
Michael S S S S M M M 56) 
Helen S S S S S(i) si) SG) SG) 
Jerry S S S(i) Sü) |S) st) SG) S) 
Mario  S(i) si) SG) sä) |M() Mi) M  M() 
Lucas SÄi) sä) SG) st) |M M M M 
Betsy S(i) si) S S S S Sü) S) 
Alice Sü)**  S()** S(ü)** S(i)** |S S st St 
Philip — S(i) Sü) SG) Sü) | S(i) s(i) ES 
Jaquel. M M M(i) S(i)***|S S Ss S 
Henry  M(i) M M M S S S Si) 
Rudi M M M M M(i) M M M 
Toel M M M M M M M M 
Stanlep M M M M S S s* st 
Jack M M Mü) MG) |SG) Si) SG) M() 
Patsy M M M M M(i) Sü)**M SG) 
Barbara M M M M [M M M M 


* 


** 


The teachers' hostility ratings on Stanley, Alice and Kay 
were more moderate than their subsequent comments, which 
gave evidence of such intense hostility in these children that 
the latter definitely had to be classified as “strongly hos- 


tile.” 
Even though both raters scored only relatively few hostility 
tallies on Alice, both felt, evaluating her clinically, that her 


play showed an unusual intensity of hostility. She therefore 
was classified as ‘“‘strongly hostile” by both raters in the 


play situations. 


*** In the cases of Jaqueline and Patsy tne hostility tallies of 
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the ratings of Tl were accepted as the teachers’ ae 
a child’s hostile reactions toward adults. In considering E 
few differences between the other two raters it was Es : 
that, in her evaluations, the second judge worked un y 
distinct advantage as wellasa Serious disadvantage. pt 
one hand she avoided **halo effect” to a greater ees e 
did the experimenter by not knowing which protocols be pcd 
ed together; on the other hand she lacked observation o E 
children which probably gave the experimenter a more wem 
ingful understanding of the cases than the protocols ev = 
could. With these considerations in mind, the two discrep 
ancies between theraters (see third footnote to Table 3) 2 
eliminated after discussion. The very high rating consist- 


ency between all the raters indicated that it was fairly safe 
to adjust these differences. 


Table 3 gives three different kinds of evidence: S 
1. Within the same situation there was agreement beer 
the two, raters in all but five instances, This reflects hig 
reliability of the method of evaluation. a 
2. In comparing the final ratings on the play and the e 
life situations it becomes evident that the children in this 
group were consistent in their hostility expression within 
both play situations, and both real-life situations. wd 
dren who showed Strong or mild hostility to 
Stories reacted similarly in the play inter- 


consistency indicated that the methods em- 
ployed to Study h 
See Appendix II) : 
‚In comparing the final ratings on the play situations with 
those of the real-life Situations it became obvious that ten of 
the children Stayedc 


Onsistent in all situations (either strong- 
ly hostile or mildly hostile throughout), while the ten remain- 
ing children clearly reye 


tsed their position. (Were strongly 
hostile in the play situations and mildly hostile in the real- 
life Situations, or vice versa.) 


This unpredictability between the play and the real-life 


» even though 

gistered. In both cases the second 
rater felt that clinically a rating of “mildly hostile’? was 
unjustified, 
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Situations is consistent with the two previous attempts in 
which a basis of making inferences fromone situation to the 
other has failed to materialize. Obviously, no inferences 
can be made from play to real-life behavior when an equal 
chance exists for a child to show clearly reversed behavior 
in the play and the real life situations. While the sample is 
too small to permit generalization, the inconsistencies be- 
tween play and real-life behavior in this small sample were 
sufficiently frequent to at least caution observers against 
making inferences about a child’s reality behavior from ob- 
serving his play. In analysing Table 3, four distinct patterns 
became evident. 

(a) Six children showed strong hostility consistently in all 
the situations. (Kay, Helen, Jerry, Betsy, Alice and Philip.) 

(b) Four children showed mild hostility consistently in all 
the situations. (Barbara, Patsy, Joel and Rudi.) 

(c) Six children reversed their position, showing strong 
hostility in the play situations, and mild hostility in the real- 
life situations. (Tony, Irene, Lottie, Michael, Mario and 
Lucas.) 

(d) Four children reversed their position, showing mild 
hostility in the play situations and strong hostility in the real- 
life situations. (Jaqueline, Henry, Stanley and Jack.) 

New aspects of this investigation open up when these pat- 
terns, which essentially are various adaptations to hostility 
feelings, are studied psychodynamically, and are brought into 
relation with the children's emotional adjustment and with 
factors in their relationship to their parents. An analysis 
of this type will be attempted in subsequent chapters. For 
the present it may be well to state ina general way that, 
whatever the meaning of the consistencies or divergencies 
in a child'sbehavior with respect to hostility expression may 
be, their exploration will reveal not only a child's adaptation 
to his hostile feelings, but also his anxieties, inhibitions and 
compromises. Such an exploration will also point to various 
modes of adjustment to actual environmental conditions, with 
all the licenses and prohibitions the environment affords. 

It is furthermore important to point out here that the fact 
half of the children reversed their position between play and 
real-life situations, or were quite hostile in one and not the 
other, does not necessarily indicate that they Were “differ- 
ent types” of children in the two situations. In spite of the 
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i istencies, as will be shown in the case analyses à 
ae chapter, close observation of their behavior acc 
lished a certain continuity of underlying nn en 
flicts, wishes, and thoughts, to which different a os n 
were made in fantasy and in real life. It can there x a 
said that in observing a child’s play behavior, one cou d 
predict by the amount of hostility he displayed how ne pt 
child he was in real life, but one could learn a grea 
about his basic conflicts, anxieties, wishes and impulses.. 


Summary 


In this chapter three types of data analyses indicated that 
no inference could be made about a child's hostile bevo 
from observing his play. A correlation of .21 was obtaine 
between the sum total of hostility tallies accumulated in the 
ten stories and those accumulated through the parents’ re- 
port covering the same ten Situations. The average number 
of point-by-point agreements between hostile reactions in 
the stories and in similar Situations in real life was 3.85 p 
child. Both these figures are statistically insignificant an 
point to the impossibility of making inferences between the 
Írequency of hostile fantasies in play and hostile behavior in 


reallife. This same point was brought out when the inde- 
pendent ratings of tw 


pressedin the play an 
While half of the chi 


, 


real-life Situations, or vice versa. 
The following are 
hostile feelings evol 


ty in the play situations and strong hos- 
tility in the real-life 


The independent raters placed 93.7 per cent of the children 
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in the same category. This suggests that the rating method 
was highly reliable. The fact that the children remained 
highly consistent in their expression of hostility within the 
play situations and within the life situations suggested that 
the methods employed to study hostility were valid. 


Chapter IX 


THE MECHANISMS UNDERLYING THE 
FOUR PATTERNS 


In pursuing the concluding thoughts of the last chapter the 
question inevitably arises, what are the factors and causes 
underlying the children's multiple adaptations to their hos- 
tility feelings. It is the object of this chapter to explore the 
mechanisms underlying a chosen adaptation, to furnish a the- 
oretical discussion of the various possible causes, and to 
substantiate the conclusions with case-study evidence. 


A. Children who Showed Strong Hostility 
in all Situations 


It appeared that these children maintained a continued and 
high level of frustration, which constantly kept their hostili- 
ties ‘‘on tap”, ready for expression. Seemingly neither play 
nor real life gave these children sufficient release or anop- 
portunity to workout their hostile feelings. Eric Fromm des- 
cribed this phenomenon very ably in what he called a “‘char- 
acter-conditioned response." Stone (50) made reference to 
Fromm's concept as follows: 


the theoretical questions raised above. 
both feasible and illuminatingto con- 
ren as though it constituted a drive-- 


rds, and to think of the aggression of other children 
as response aggression. Aggression in the latter is not “on tap” but 


in imitation of other 
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In dealing with children who showed strong hostility in all 
situations, whose hostility seemed constantly ‘‘on tap’’, one 
wonders whether there were not other factors aside from 
the continued and high level of frustration which drove these 
children to express their hostility. Undoubtedly, one of these 
driving forces was the fact that both play and real-life situ- 
ations were testing grounds where the children could probe 
the reality and strength of their hostile feelings. This need 
to probe was another factor in the children’s continuous ex- 
pression of hostility. 

In every-day life this phenomenon is frequently observed 
by individuals who have the care of children. Children will 
test just how far they can go without being punished. In such 
a situation anxiety and a desire to define reality limits seem 
to be driving forces behind the children’s behavior. The be- 
havior of the adult in response to such a situation is all- 
important, and either tends to increase the expression of 
hostility or cause it todiminish. For example, undue sever- 
ity or unrestrictive permissiveness both tend to increase 


the expression of hostility and the underlying anxiety. The 


adult’s temperament and his adjustment to his own hostility 
e in whether or not a child 


feelings also play an important rol 

is led to express his hostility readily in a reality situation. 
Expression of hostility is easily developed in a child who has 
an impulsive, overtly hostile parent. The parent’s behavior 
affords the child a justification for his own behavior. Very 


often the child fancies his own aggression to be merely a re- 
(It often is, but not 


taliation to the hostility of the parent. 

always.) In this way the child canexpress his hostility with- 
out feeling too much guilt; he can be aggressive without en- 
countering any need to curb his behavior. In other words, 
the hostility felt by a child who has an impatient, explosive 
parent, does not have tobe internalized, but canbe expressed 
and justified in terms of the parent’s behavior. Mutual ex- 
plosiveness between parent and child in turn tend to perpet- 
uate new frustrations, which continually maintain feelings of 
hostility. 

At the sametime the child tries to come to terms with his 
hostility feelings in his play and fantasy-life. There, im- 
portant experiences and strong feelings are re-enacted, and 
thereby frequently absorbed. While play releases a good 
part of a child’s hostile feelings, it may not be a sufficiently 
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complete outlet for the child, at least not for the ones under 
consideration here, as shown by their unrelenting hostility 
expression in reallife. Neither their habitual play nor their 
real-life situation afforded them complete release. Anxiety 
and tension were the result, and these in turn drove the child- 
rento expression of more hostility in an attempt totest real- 
ity as against the strength of their own subjective feelings. 

All these factors did not enter to an equal degree in the 
adaptation of all of the children who showed strong hostility 
in all situations. However, traces of each of these factors 
became evident in all of the children. Kay represented what 
was probably the extreme in this group. A summary of the 
data on her may be in order here. 


In the number of hostility tallies, Kay was one of the highest ranking 
children in both the play and the real-life situation. When the stories 
were presented to her she responded with hostility in eight of the ten 
stories. The hostility thus shown was automatic, matter-of-fact--as if 
it were a habit response. It lacked the intensity which was reflected in 
the more personalized fantasy which followed in the brief free-play in- 
terludes and which consisted of repeating compulsively over and over 
again, “I am the mother! I am the mother! Mother is the baby. Daddy 
is my Daddy. I am the mother!" In this fantasy she touched a very fun- 
damental problem in her life, with which she tried to come to terms by 
restating itand thereby makingit less terrifying. Her probing of the sit- 
uations, was, however, not limited to fantasy life, but was ever-present, 
not only in her relations with theteachers and her parents, but also with 
the experimenter. Throughout the play interviews and the presentation 
of the stories she tested and felt her way as to whether or not she was 
really accepted, and in her fear of rejection, she took the offensive. Ac- 
tually it was largely her anxiety which drove her to attack. 

The following incidents which took place during the play interview il- 
lustrate this point. When Kay was given a new piece of clay she asked 
hastily, ‘‘No one had this before?" When told that this was true, she 
smiled gleefully. Later when she colored with Some crayons, she asked, 
“Do you give these crayons to other children?” E. indicated she did. 
Thereupon Kay retorted poutingly and sharply, “I don't like the crayons." 

af have seen Jaqueline come here," Kay replied with a 
good deal of intensity, “I am not her friend." And later, ‘‘Do you show 
ne T hae children?” E.: “Yes. you know that." Kay retorted with 

eeling, “I don’t want you to! It makes me mad." And then with 
much contempt, ‘‘Ha, ha, ha, I am not going to come here tomorrow." 
Furthermore the termination of the interview was a crushing blow to 
Kay, who took it as a rejection. All efforts at reassuring her were of no 
avail; she left hurt and terribly cross. 
Undoubtedly she also was testing the situation, (although in a different 
Sense,) when she criticized and exchanged every single toy which was 
given to her. Very probably this behavior was in part a retaliation for 
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the frustration experienced in the immediately preceding frustration ex- 
periments. However, her irritation and negativistic behavior was suf- 
ficiently prolonged to lead one to suspect that she also was testing how 
far she could go without provoking a reaction in the experimenter. 

The most striking evidence of hostility in real life was Kay’s offensive 
language, directed against all the adults she encountered. At times Kay 
engaged in veritable verbal assaults, and the adult-like intonation and 
mode of expression in which they were made immediately suggested im- 
itation of adults. For example, Kay thought little of expressing her dis- 
pleasure by expressions as crude as, ‘‘Shut up!’’, “Mind your own busi- 
ness!’’, «Dope! Undoubtedly she could speak in such a manner without 
feeling too much guilt because her parents and especially her father, did 
not refrain from saying anything and everything in front of the child. Her 
father drank heavily, and scenes between the parents were very common. 
Even in the E.’s presence, conflict between the parents was quite open. 
The father, in trying to get Kay out of the room, used nothing but threats, 
and such expressions as ‘beat it! Altogether, there was little incentive 
for Kay to internalize any of her aggression. The language used by her 
parents determined the channel into which Kay could direct her hostility. 

Another mechanism at work was Kay’s relentless testing of how far 
she could go without being punished. Kay always felt, without much ap- 
parent reason, that her relationship with her father was much better than 
that with her mother. This can only be explained in the light of the prob- 
ability that she felt more secure and less guilty toward him because of 
his consistent harshness. With him she knew exactly what the conse- 
quences of her behavior would be; his anger gave her just cause for re- 
taliation, and her sense of guilt and anxiety were largely alleviated by 
his punitiveness. This was not the case with her mother, though. The 


mother presented a picture of complete resignation and helplessness 
against this child, whom she seemingly accepted as a necessary evil. 
She put no restrictions on the child, and when Kay called her all sorts 
of names, she accepted it as if she were completely accustomed to being 
treated in this manner. Her resignation was shown, for example, when 

E. tea and cake just before sup- 


she gave into Kay’s nagging, serving the 0 
per, even though it completely in her routine. The mother’s inability 
to restrict Kay led to incessant testing on Kay’s part as to how far she 
could go. The E. witnessed such provocations as, “Keep quiet--you are 
not the boss of the house--I am!" The mother ignored them all, which 
must have augmented Kay's anxiety to an unbearable degree. u 
and again through aggressive acts, she practically begged for punishment. 


While the i i ing conducted she tried to listen in, and inter- 
Te “Tike to be punished--I don't 


cepting the word “punishment’’ she said, 
care." i ther’s report, as wellas from firsthand ob- 
Viper ee er ircle. She tested both 


servation, Kay went through a repeated vicious C 0 
her mother and the limits of her own hostility feelings through her hostile 


acts; the mother’s helplessness then ledto unbearable guilt and anxiety 
which she tried to alleviate through further punishment-provoking en 
tility; once punishment did occur the circle started anew as Kay wen! 


ahead and expressed well-justified resentment. 
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Alice, Betsy, Jerry, Helen, and Philip were the other child- 
ren who showed strong hostility in all the situations. None 
of them was quite as outspoken or rude as Kay. It may be 
advantageous to lookbriefly into some of the mechanisms at 
work in the strong hostility of some of these other children. 


As was mentioned in the previous chapter, Alice actually didnot accu- 
mulate an unusual number of hostility tallies, but her hostility in the play 
situations was so intense throughout that she wasclassified as ‘‘strongly 
hostile’’ by both raters. Alice tried to come to terms with her feelings 
by re-enacting them through play. Oedipal fantasies with resulting hos- 
tility, anxiety, and guilt were recurrent. Most of the time her guilt out- 
weighed the apparent strength of her overt hostility, which suggested that 
there might have been a good deal more which she suppressed. Free 
play and the stories represented quite a temptation for her, and it fre- 
quently happened that she gave way to feelings of irritation toward E. 
after she had dared to express hostility in play. One of her protective 
mechanisms against thistemptation was her hiding of the doll which was 
to be used in the next story. Making her unavailable to E. she said, ‘The 
little girl is asleep! I cannot wake her up." Guilt was frequently re- 
flected in that she terminated stories by having the parent-doll spank the 
child-doll afterthe latter had expressed hostileor negativistic behavior. 
Her extensive use of the screen, which she happened to find in the room, 
and with which she screened the girl off whenever she showed hostility 
or sexual curiosity, was further evidence of her guilt; e.g., ‘Shall we 
put the screen over the little girl when she is angry?” 

Undoubtedly Alice’s excessive guilt stood in direct relationship with 
her parents’ high standards and moralistic attitudes. Both parents were 
in the employ of a church. They were rather rigid disciplinarians and 
in their relationship with Alice they were proper, but somewhat cold. 
Actually, Alice’s hostility in play and real-life situations may have been 
not only direct retaliation against the many prohibitionsfrom her parents, 
but also a punishment-seeking device to alleviate her excessive feelings 
of guilt. Most of her hostility in real life became evident in the form of 
minor temper outbursts, spite and generalized grouchiness. When her 
mother did not give in to her wishes, she frequently said, “I don't like 
you no more." In reverse, this suggested that Alice either might have 
felt that she was not liked when she did not comply with her mother's 
wishes, or that the mother actually expressed such feelings when she 
was displeased with Alice's behavior. Furthermore, Alice had numerous 
fears--fears of inanimate mechanical toys, fears of dogs, andof the dark. 
Psychiatrically it has often been shown that children who have to cope 
with a great amount of hostility, develop fears. Alice alsohad developed 
compulsive habits, an excessive need for orderliness and cleanliness, 
probably further defenses against her anxiety and hostility. Her frus- 
tration-tolerance was quite low, as evidenced in school aswell as in her 
irritation which followed the frustration experiments, = 

Dynamically, Helen’s case was quite similar. She also showed strong 
guilt feelings, had acold mother who expected hertolive upto high stand- 
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ards and respect a multitude of prohibitions. Both Alice’s and’Helen’s 
parents were not overtly and explosively hostile; thus both these child- 
ren showed more inhibition in expressing their hostility than Kay. In 
analysing the direction which both Helen’s and Alice’s hostilities took, 
Oedipal hostility and sibling rivalry were of primary importance. Their 
hostility was further enhanced by wishes for retaliation against their 
parents’ numerous prohibitions, and against the feelings of frustration 
thus incurred. 

Philip’s excessive hostility seemed tobe a protest against fundamental 
rejection by his family. He had two almost grown-up sisters, and his 
arrival apparently was unplanned for, and unwanted. His father was ex- 
ceedingly stern and strict, and his mother was fundamentally quite indif- 
ferent. She entrusted his care entirely to his older sisters. Her state- 
ment ‘‘I simply give in to him because I lack the time for an argument" 
Sums up her attitude pretty well. Through Philip's hostile behavior he 
Was constantly probing his parents' feelings toward him. He apparently 
preferred his father's punitive attention to his mother’s lack of attention. 
When he was asked in the play interview who was nicerto him, his father 
or his mother, he stated that his daddy was. (This preference may have 
been determined by the additional factor that his father was capable of 
restricting him, which, to some extent, harnessed his hostility feelings, 
and thereby saved him from becoming too anxious.) f 

The fact that he developed numerous symptoms further substantiated 
the conclusion that, if hecouldnot get attention through legitimate means, 
he would try to get it by arousing concern about himself. In turn, his 
mother's indifference was shown again in the completely detached, un- 
complaining attitude with which she spoke about his symptoms. Although 
Philip stuttered, sucked his thumb, masturbated, persisted in baby talk, 
was afraid of dogs and the dark, wet his bed almost nightly, had frequent 
temper tantrums, and suffered of night terrors, it never occurred to the 
mother to seek help from anyone. Expression of hostility feelings was 
facilitated for Philip through his parents’ explosiveness. They had Es 
quent scenes of disagreement over his discipline, and Philip was spanke 
almost daily, both indications of impulsive behavior on the part of his 
parents. 

In the play sessions, Philip showed excessive anxiety following ex- 
pression of hostile feelings. His anxiety prevented him from xl 
ing any release from his pent-up feelings. For example, after he p aye 
at making the mother, father, and sister doll ill, he demanded anges Y 
to be returned to the other children. It was difficult for him EIU s 
to shoulder the responsibility for his hostilefeelings. He RO ate 
beautifully when he,said in play, ‘‘Somebody hits Mommy", an Been 
asked who it was, he answered, ““Someone--someone knocking al 
door." 
ment of the children who 
ions, it became evident 
will be fur- 


Considering the emotional adjust 
Showed strong hostility in all situati : 
that the majority tended to be maladjusted. This 
ther discussed in the next chapter. 
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B. Children who Showed Mild Hostility 
in all Situations 


Two distinctly different sets of circumstances and dynamics 
seemed to underly the adaptation of the group of children who 
showed mild hostility in all the situations. Two of the four 
children, Joel and Rudi, seemed fairly contented children, 
whose parents accepted them, and who tolerated frustration 
fairly well. In addition both these children seemed naturally 
rather placid, at times even phlegmatic, and not only showed 
a relative lack of hostility, but also a generalized lack of 
forceful personality. The underlying reasons for Patsy’s 
and Barbara’s relative lack of hostility display were, by con- 
trast, quite different. In their case, anxiety over their latent 
hostility, fear of the loss of parental love if they dared to 
show their hostility, played the most important role in their 
meager hostility output. 

While the latter children were dynamically more complex, 
it may be profitable first to discuss briefly some of the evi- 
dence which reflected the relative placidity of Joel and Rudi. 


Joel was observed and described by parents and teachers as having a 
sunny disposition. He smiled and chattered most of the time. He was 
ready to compromise on almost every issue. For example, when he was 
asked what the little boy felt like when his mother forbade him to have 
candy, he said, ‘‘He feels like drinking." And he ended up by saying. 
“He saves the candy." Or when he was denied the preferred toy in one 
of the frustration experiments he tried to compromise with E. by saying, 
“All right, I will first play with this one (non-preferred toy) and then 
with the other one."' 

There was a lack of forcefulness in his inability to produce anything 
but “Jingle Bells", when he was given a turn to tell stories to E. His 
lack of initiative and inquisitiveness were further Signs in the same di- 
rection. He invariably requested E.'s help in his doll play in making 
the figures sit down, in dressing them, in arranging the furniture. The 
teachers corroborated Joel's lack of initiative and assertiveness. They 
stated that he and Jack were completely inseparable, and that Jack dom- 
inated him completely. Aiming at making Joel more self-reliant, the 
teachers tried to separate the two, but were unsuccessful. Jack had the 
habit of protecting Joel and fighting his battles. One of the teachers had 
iu Joel as he tattled on a third boy. whereupon Jack attacked that 
joy. 

Although both of Joel’s parents were somewhat impulsive and argu- 
mentative, Joel did not adopt their pattern. Probably, the atmosphere 

of warmth and parental acceptance largely offset such a development. 
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His mother gave a good deal of evidence of her warmth for him through- 
out the interview, and the father topped it all off by saying, “I would want 
half a dozen of them . . . and yet I don't think any of them could be as 
nice as Joel. He is the best--the very best." His mother's impulsive- 
ness and Joel’s submissiveness were portrayed in her statement as to 
What happens when he wants her attention. She said, ‘When he wants 
my attention all the time--that’s when I get mad. Sometimes I just don’t 
answer. And thenafter a while he forgets tocall. Asa rule, he ispretty 
reasonable anyway." His mild temperament was further shown in his 
sua statement that he had only three or four temper tantrums since 
rth, 

In play, Joel did not try to come to terms 
experience of prolonged and serious illness. At one occasion Joel suf- 
fered severe internal injuries when in an automobile accident; at another 
time one of his kidneys had to be removed due to a congenital renal de- 
formity. The separationfrom his parentsin his repeated hospitalizations 
probably aroused mdre anxiety in him than did his physical condition. 
Throughout the play interview, again and again, he stated and acted out 
the circumstances which caused so much anxiety in him. At times he 
Just sent the boy doll to the hospital, apparently just trying to come to 
grips with that problem, relieving some of his anxiety through repetition 
of the fear-inspiring situation. At other times he dissolved some of his 
tension by adding a happy ending to his fantasy. He said, for example, 

Boy does not feel well. He has to go tothe hospital. He sees his Daddy 
n0 more--Look who is coming back! Boy comes back home. When he 
comes back, Mommy and Daddy kiss him.” 

Similar adaptations were observed in the case of Rudi. He was less 
anxious than Joel, for in his case there was no illness factor. His dis- 
Position was somewhat less sunny than Joel's, and he had less spark in 
his make-up. He was more placid, more deliberate, and definitely more 
phlegmatic than Joel. He too lacked initiative, and frequently requested 
E.'s help in adjusting the dolls and furniture. - Both teachers called him 

A good boy--almost too good--lacking in personality." Rudi was one 
of the exceptional children whose hostility was not even aroused in the 
story in which the mother doll does not pay any attention to the little boy. 
He said, ‘‘He plays a game alone. Later when Mommy is finished, they 


go to the movies together." 


In the case of Patsy and Barbar pli 
in real life and in play did not indicate a lack of hostility 
feelings in these children. Anxiety over the possible loss 
of their parents’ affection, should they show their negative 
feelings, drove these children into a submissive position. 
This was especially true in Barbara’s case. In Patsy it was 
readily sensed that in spite of her submissive adaptation, 
underneath she was quite a hostile child. Both children’s 
Position could be understood in the light of a strong ambiv- 


alence which they felt toward their parents. On the one hand 


with hostility, but with his 


a, lack of hostility display 
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they loved them, partly undoubtedly because of their need for 
them; on the other hand, they hated them for their sternness 
and lack of understanding in Barbara’s case, and for their 
rejection and indifference in Patsy’s case. Sigmund Freud 
(38) in writing about the ‘‘Analysis of Little Hans" who had 
developeda phobia inorder to resolve the conflict of his am- 
bivalence, described similar adaptations tothis ambivalence. 


Such conflicts due to ambivalence are very common; we are acquaint- 
ed with another typical outcome of them in which one of the contending 
trends, usually the tender one, becomes enormously augmented, while 
the other disappears. Only the excessiveness of the tenderness and its 
compulsive character betray the fact that thisattitude is not the only one 
present, and that it isever onits guard tokeep the contrary attitude sup- 
pressed, making it possible to construe a train of events which we de- 
Scribe as repression through reaction formation (38, p. 38). 


Mowrer (62), after thus quoting Freud elaborated the quot- 
ation as follows: 


The element of conflict in such a situation emerges not only from the 
love-hate ambivalence per se, but also from the knowledge (often un- 
verbalized) that overt expression of hostility would result in ‘‘loss of 
love" (punishment, deprivation, isolation, etc.). Anticipation of such à 
loss arouses anxiety and in the attempt at ‘‘defence’’ against the latter, 
the most elaborate efforts may be made to conceal and deny the compo- 
nent of hostility. How can the defence be managed better than by continual 
testimony, in word and act, of affection and solicitude? But the trained 
eye detects this subterfuge, this intensification of one type of behavior 
by the very strength of an opposing impulse. 

The Queen in “Hamlet” (Act III, Scene II, Line 240) shows a nice ap- 


preciation of this mechanism in her famous remark: ‘‘The Lady doth 
protest too much, methinks’” (62, p. 81). 


, Material gathered on Patsy and Barbara furnish ample ev- 
idence as to how some of t 


= hese mechanisms work. 
e sum total of Barbara’s hostility talli m of the 
distribution in almost all Situati ; opaque eden 


ol too, Barbara was a “good” girl, 
e : 
was described as frequently being ‘ʻi one easily overlooks.” She 
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tenes ‚whether it was lack of sleep which kept her in a daze, or 
Peach ne disturbing inside her.” Both teachers felt it was difficult to 
told in ara,that she scarcely ever listened to stories that were being 
nene that she daydreamed a good deal. The teachers often wondered 
us =d she was dull or emotionally disturbed. The former possibility 
ae A out by atest on which she earned an I.Q. of 115. 
E ei s submissiveness and ‘‘goodness’’ was not entirely nat- 
MGR without conflict became evident in her behavior in the play sit- 
Šive ns. There she was extremely anxious and blocked for fear she might 
Em a tothe hostile impulses whichwere aroused and given an opportu- 
is y for expression. She either checked herself completely, evading the 
Sue at hand, gave compliant responses, or displayed guilt over unex- 
I eneed, or scarcely hinted hostility. The stories thwarted her complete- 
Y. She blocked, giggled, breathed heavily, moved on herchair nervously 
and frequently responded, “I don't know.” At one time she was so pan- 
icky that she said, “I don't want to tell." She could not even be made to 
tell E. what foods she disliked. 
Following the frustration experiments, which she took with very little 
protest her unexpressed hostility made her sufficiently anxious to push 
ee es establishing closer rapport with E. The same sequence of be- 
avior (hostility--leading to anxiety--leading to overtures toward E.) 
was observed when she was asked whether her mother was always nice 


to her. Her response to that question beautifully demonstrated her eva- 
Her first answer 


Siveness, embarrassment, anxiety and wish to undo. 

Was an evasive ‘‘Mommy cooks." When asked again, she said after con- 
siderable hesitation, ‘‘Mommy is always nice." E.: ‘(Does Mommy ever 
punish you?” Barbara: “No.” E.: “Never scold you?" Barbara: ‘‘No.”” 
E.: “Never whip you?” Barbara, after a good deal of hesitation: ‘‘Some- 
times... when I am fresh.” E.: “Do you think Mommy is right when 
She whips you?” Barbara: ‘‘Yes.”” E.: ‘‘So you think she should do it?” 


arbara: ‘‘No, she should not, she should not really." E.: ‘Why did you 
get a whipping the last time?” At this point Barbara became very re- 
s as blocked as in the first 


sistant, wiggled on her chair, giggled, and wa: 
Session. She finally said, “I don’t know.’ After playing peacefully for 
sometime, she suddenly volunteered, «Sometimes Igo to the corner my- 
self when I was fresh." She responded similarly when she was asked 
about her father, and when she finally was questioned who was nicer to 


her, father or mother, she made a slip by saying, ‘“My sister." She rap- 
self, however, and said, ‘They are all 


idly and anxiously corrected her: 5; 
nice.” When E. further inquired, ‘But who is nicer, Daddy or Mommy ?"', 
She again relaxed her controls for a moment, saying, “Daddy loves me 
better,” only to retract quickly by correcting herself with “They are all 
nice to me.” 

When she had previously volunteered that she punished herself when she 
wasnaughty, she must havefelt particularly anxious, because immediate- 
ly following, she again made overtures toward E. She asked whether E. 
knew her name and address and whether she wanted to come and visit 
her at her home. She apparently wanted to test whether she was still 
accepted and liked, in spite of the fact that she had become conscious of 
hostile feelings, which were sufficiently strong to make herthink of self- 


punishment. 
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In Patsy’s case it became quite transparent that hostility 
underlay her half-hearted submissiveness, and that this sub- 
missiveness was an unsuccessful attempt to appease her con- 
science, as well as anexpression of fear that she might lose 
what little parental affection she received, if she dared show 
her real feelings. 


The teachers both felt that Patsy was basically a rejected child and 
they described her home-life as being ‘‘pathetic.’’ Neither father nor 
mother showed any interest in Patsy, and they entrusted ner care mostly 
to her maternal grandmother. The latter died very suddenly leaving Pat- 
sy in a very precarious position as far as opportunities to form attach- 
ments were concerned. In spite of these deprivations the teachers found 
Patsy to be a good girl whom they never have occasion to punish. 

Observation of Patsy in relation to her mother, and the latter’s re- 
port, both indicated that in the face of frustration, Patsy responded with 
grumbling resignation. Unlike Kay, she refrained from open rebellion 
and outburst, tried to suppress her hostility, and instead, effected an 
adaptation through modes of behavior usually characteristic of much 
older persons; namely, through dissatisfied resignation, nagging, and 
indirect pressures. The following illustrations are in point. When her 
mother defends another child she just stands and makes asad face. When 
she is denied first place in a game, she does not show her anger, but no 
longer participates. She nags her mother when she is denied her atten- 
tion, and if this doesnot produce results, she pouts and makes an unhap- 
py face. She is completely submissive to her father, for she is afraid 
of him. One word and one glance on his part is sufficient to make her 
completely compliant. With her mother, Patsy tries to win her point 
through nagging, and if she is unsuccessful she gives in, mildly grum- 
bling at the same time. Her adaptati^n was summed up by her mother 
when she commented about Patsy's feelingstoward her new baby brother. 
“Patsy likes to be the center of attraction, always. Now when people are 
more interested in the baby, she is that no longer. She sometimes sighs 
but does not say anything, ever. She looks very sad when we play with 
the baby. Still, she does not say a word.” 

Patsy’s mother recalled only one temper tantrum. It occurred recent- 
ly, and was completely startling to the parents, for Patsy never had an 
outburst previously, or since. Also, recently Patsy had developed a fear 
of staying alone, which coincided with her baby brother's birth. This 
panic occurred mainly when she didnot know anything about her other's 
whereabouts. For example, she showed acute anxiety when we did not 
find her mother in bed when she awoke one morning. One co ‘a e di pS 
that her anxiety might stem from unexpressed hostile feeli ASHER Mi 
mother. Patsy’s frequent concern over her mother’s an her 
also reported, may actually have been a reaction-formatic y, which was 
hostile wishes. ion against her 

The mother's statements were largel 
havior as it wis dee me a Bone ccd er Fed 

was asked to leave the room = ac 
Patsy where mother and E, had the inter- 
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view, proved a source of acute anxiety and frustration to Patsy. Although 
her mother used practically nothing but deceptive and threatening methods 
to get Patsy out of the room, the latter did not respond with anger, but 
with insistency, nagging and vicarious attempts to disrupt the interview 
and to gain attention. She attempted to eavesdrop; she forgot about her 
indiscretion when she said ‘‘God bless you” when her mother sneezed. 
She made crying sounds for a good fifteen minutes, and then entered the 
room, in spite of the prohibition, smiling, her eyes completely dry. In 
an attempt to get rid of her, the mother sent her out, suggesting she try 
on some of her newclothes. Characteristically Patsy replied, ‘‘But there 
nobody can see me.” Furthermore, in spite of the rebuff she had receiv- 
ed, Patsy re-entered the room, begging, as if nothing had happened, ‘‘You 
dress me, Mommy dear!’ 

In the face of the many frustrations experienced by Patsy, and the re- 
Sulting, yet unexpressed hostility feelings, one would expect a release 
of these feelings in play. This, however, was not the case. Patsy’s play 
Wasnot primarily an attempt to assimilate overpowering feelings of dep- 
rivation which she experienced in real life, not so much an attempt to 
come toterms with her hostility, but a leave of absence from reality and 
an experience of wish-fulfilment. This was especially true of the free- 
Play interview. Her response to the stories was more guarded, because 
they aroused more of her hostilities. An unusual degree of compliance 
Was shown in relation to the story situations, and she prevented the ex- 
Pression of hostile feelings by always indicating what the mother figure 
or little girl figure does, and never what the latter felt like doing. To 
give an example, when asked what the little girl felt like doing when moth- 
er denied her candy, Patsy replied, ‘‘She first eats her supper andis a 
good girl and then after she has eaten her supper she goes down and gets 
Some candy. That is what I do when Mommy tells me.’’ She did not an- 
Swer at all in terms of what the little girl did or felt like doing in re- 
Sponse to the story in which the mother doll did not pay any attention to 
the child doll. She just said, ‘‘After all, mother has to do all her shop- 
Ping, and she is terribly busy in the house." 

In the free-play interview her tendency to use play as a means of wish- 
fulfillment, and as a leave of absence from reality, became evident re- 
peatedly. Her play did not reflect what actually took place in her home; 
namely, frictions and marital discord, but instead Patsy’s wishes as to 
how she would want it to be. At one time, for example, she arranged the 
doll furniture and divided it up so as to make a number of rooms. After 
placing the doll family in the house she said, ‘‘“Mommy and Daddy drive 
in the car. Daddy goes for a drive alone. Then he goes back to Mommy. 
Then Mommy goes out for a drive. The little girl goes to see Daddy. 
She says to him, ‘Hello, Daddy, I love to see you!’ AndDaddy says to the 
little girl, ‘All right, darling, put your arms around me.’ In the mean- 
while Mommy stays with the little baby. Later Daddy is going to sit on 
Mommy’s lap.” This, in the face of a cold, rejecting father, an indiffer- 
ent mother, and constant marital discord, seems quite remarkable. 
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C. Children who Showed Strong Hostility 
in the Play Situations and Mild Hostility 
in Real Life 


It appeared that the children in this group lived out most 
of their aggressions in fantasy life, and adjusted to cultural 
and parental pressures by avoiding expression of hostility 
in real-life situations. 

Play provided these children with opportunity to express 
without the threat of punishment, the conflicts, tensions, and 
hostilities which would put them at odds with the outside 
world, were they to express them there. In play they were 
able safely to evaluate causes and effects, and assimilate 
overpowering experiences, which they were as yet unprepar- 
ed to handle in reality. At the same time, contact with the 
outside world, the whole process of socialization, had already 
taught these children that it was unwise to express freely and 
fully the resentments incurred by daily frustration.* Almost 
inevitably the expression of such feelings would result in 
punishment or loss of parental love. For that reason it was 
safer to channelize these hostilities into the sphere of fan- 
tasies. The release experienced in that area was sufficient 
in most of these cases to provide adequate management of 


hostile feelings in real-life situations. Michael was a good 
example in point. 


Michael’s hostility talliesin the play situations were among the highest. 
while he received only a few in the real-life situations. He responded 
with hostile fantasies to each of the ten stories and there was something 
lusty and carefree in the way he expressed his hostility. Although he 
gave evidence of guilt feelings, they were incidental, and probably a de- 
vice to re-establish balance after a display of hostility. He projected 
spiteful behavior on to the boy doll against each and every prohibition 
emanating from the parent dolls. There was a certain Stereotypy in his 
retaliations, in that he took his cue from the first and second story and 
made the little boy splash water all over the floor,or eat.candy right in 
front of his parents almost every time he ran up against a prohibition. 

In the free-play interview, fantasies of retaliation against the father 
were most prominent. Michael enjoyed putting the father figure into a 
role that he apparently felt himself to be inat times. The interview was 
not devoid, however, of hostile feeling against the mother doll. At one 


*This concurs with Doob's and Sears’ (29) findings on the factors de- 
termining substitute behavior and overt expression of aggression, 
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time he sor example seated the boy doll on the toilet and said, ‘‘He makes 
a wee-wee and a bowel movement. He sits there and feels sorry for 
Mommy!" when asked why, he said, ‘She just died. . . he hit her over 
the head." He said this in a completely casual fashion. At the same 
time he occasionally expressed resentment against E., possibly because, 
through her beautiful toys and her permissive attitude, he felt she was 
encouraging him to express forbiddenfeelings. He asked several times, 
“‘Whose toysare these? Yours? Do they cost a lot?” And occasionally 
he added with a threat in his voice, ‘‘If I break them, you will be sorry!" 
Part of this resentment, as well as his desire to divorce the feelings he 
had felt during play from reality, caused him to be aloof and almost un- 
friendly toward E. when she visited his home. 

In real life, as reported by his teachers and his mother, Michael showed 
very little hostility. He wasone of the most popular children in the group, 
and got along with his contemporaries equally as well as with adults. He 
Was the youngest boy of three; he felt a great deal of admiration for his 
older brothers, and they in turn gave him friendship and understanding. 
He was warmly accepted by his parents, and in the whole family group 
One could sense an unusual degree of respect of each member for all 
the others, Michael, on the whole, was a very obedient child, complied 
With requests made, and only rarely broke prohibitions. Occasionally 
he showed a spark of anger, but as a rule this subsided quickly. He had 
not had a tempertantrum in more than a vear, and he showed a tendency 
to accept responsibility which in many ways indicateda certain precocity. 
He frequently offered his help, saying, for example, “Mother, you are 
tired... let me help you;’’ or ‘‘Don’t buy me an expensive suit; you got 


to pay the rent and the light bill." 


_ Lottie, Mario, and Lucas followed a similar pattern of ad- 
Justment. Although these children were not quite as well ad- 
Justed as Michael, and although there were great individual 
differences among them, they all seemed to find sufficient 
release of their hostility feelings in fantasy life to enable 
them to maintain an unaggressive, unexplosive attitude in 
reallife. Their hostility in play was generalized, unfocused, 
lacking in intensity. At times it appeared as if these child- 
ren zestfully displayed aggression merely because an op- 
Portunity offered itself which permitted them to indulge un- 


‘punished. The stereotypy in hostility expression observed 


in Michael also became evident in some of the other child- 
ren. Lottie, for example, had the girl doll slap the mother- 
doll in response to almost every story. 

Irene and Tony, although belonging to the group of chil- 
dren who expressed hostility in play and relatively little 
hostility in real life, showed some marked differences in 
their adjustment. Their play and their hostilities showed 
an intensity not encountered in other children. It reflect- 
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ed more than in the other children the fact that they tried, 
through play, tocome toterms with conflicts and overwhelm- 
ing experiences. The specificity of their preoccupations as 
reflected in their play suggested fairly focalized problems. 
Even though these problems didnot make themselves felt in 
heightened hostility in real life situations, they were reflect- 
ed in strains and tensions as well as in certain symptoms. 
Tony's case already has been discussed (Chapters II and VI) 
and some of the mechanisms underlying his behavior have 
been brought out. The hostility he displayed in fantasy was 
remarkably intense, and was followed by great guilt and anx- 
iety. Because of these feelings, play and fantasy life did not 
offer a solution to Tony, but instead started new tensions. 
Tony was too insecure a child to work out these tensions in 
reality situations in the form of hostility. Instead of frankly 
Showing hostility he was disproportionately anxious over mi- 
nor offenses; instead of becoming conscious of the wishés 
to do harm to others as verbalized in the play sessions, he 
turned these aggressive forces upon himself, becoming anx- 
ious over the harm that might come to him, and developing 
numerous fears; instead of showing his jealousy of his baby 
brother more frequently and more openly, he developed a 
number of regressive symptoms, thus competing with the 
baby for its place. 

In play Irene was one of the most intensely hostile children 
in the group. The expression of this hostility did not offer 
her adequate relief, however, but instead made her quite 
anxious. Toward the end of the play sessions Irene work- 
ed herself up into a complete frenzy. Her rambling speech 
Seemed tobe an equivalent of the type of hyperactivity based 
on anxiety which is frequently observed inchildren. Although 
Irene’s inability to solve her conflicts through fantasy life 
was not reflected in any expression of hostility in real life, 
She did show numerous strains and tensions. The majority 
of these were expressed in her extreme anorexia. Her al - 
most complete refusal to eat solids expressed in one symp- 
tom a number of mechanisms. These mechanisms included 
her wish to remain a smallchild, identification with a moth- 
er who disliked food herself, expression of negativism and 
resistance, and the resultant secondary gain of receiving a 
great deal of attention. 
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D. Children who Showed Mild Hostility in the 
Play Situations and Strong Hostility 
in Real Life 


The children in this group made the reverse adaptation of 
the previous group. Instead of working out their difficulties 
in play and fantasy life, they used real-life situations astheir 
testing ground. This naturally was socially less acceptable 
than the lesstroublesome adaptation of the preceding group. 
f! The relative lack of hostility in play was quite conspicuous 
in this group of otherwise overtly hostile children. Temper 
tantrums were quite a common mode of behavior in each of 
the four children. They were impulsive, easily provoked. 
When their wishes were crossed they gave vent to resentment 
Which released most of their tensions, and which prevented 
their anger from being internalized. As they SO readily ex- 
Pressed their hostility, they had not nearly so much need to 
come to terms with it in play or fantasy life. This explains, 
at least to some extent, the relative lack of hostile preoc- 
cupations during play. 

The question arises why they chose this adaptation, rather 
than the reverse, the socially more acceptable one. The 
answer probably lies in the fact that they fell into a family 
pattern of explosiveness and impulsiveness. This was cer- 
tainly true in three of the four children, and in the fourth it 
could notbe verified because the parent interview was some- 
what guarded. Families in which every member gives vent 
to his feelings, in which there is considerable quarreling, 
fighting, and shouting, and in which ‘anger isforgotten just 
às soon as it is aroused, are not uncommon. At least three 
of the four children belonged to just such families. The mu- 
tuality of anger between parent and child was very nicely 
Verbalized by Stanley’s mother. When she was asked about 
his temper tantrums she stated, ‘‘When he gets mad, he hol-- 
lers back at me." 

_As in the first group, which showed stro : 
Situations, the parents’ explosiveness was taken by the child 
as a rationalization for his own behavior, and vice versa, 
the child’s provocativeness justified in the parents’ mind 
more punitive action. Thus a never-ending vicious circle 
was started in which neither parent nor child found it nec- 


ng hostility in all 
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essary to revise his behavior, the one always d 
ample justificationfor his actions. ‘Dynamically this viciou 
circle could be traced as follows: Punitive, rejecting, incon- 
sistent, or over-indulgent behavior on the parent’s part ie 
to hostile, provocative behavior in the child, which, in par 
was retaliation, but to a large extent, was destined to test 
the patience and acceptance of the parent; the parent in turn 
provoked by the child’s behavior, felt justified in his re 
and punitiveness, which in turn provoked renewed and self- 
righteous hostility in the child. Thus hostility feelings were 
continually perpetuated. Guilt was largely alleviated through 
the other person’s behavior. Where guilt was felt by the 
children in this group, it was usually not internalized, but 
channelized into hostile behavior, which was conducive to 
provoking punishment. Frequently, also, such punishment 
was provoked to gain a pretext for the expression of hostility 
which was felt already prior to punitive action. k 
Some of these mechanisms came into play beautifully in 
the case of Jaqueline. Since she was discussed previously 
(Chapters III and V) she will be taken up here only briefly. 


with anxiety, very likely b. 


Jaqueline apparently felt more secure in acting out her 
impulses in reality, and i 
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interfere, and to ‘‘straighten him out." How much Jaqueline was involv- 
ed in this conflict was reflected in her proud statement one day, ‘I and 
mother walked out on father;I have no more father." Her father appar- 
ently was a very impulsive and punitive person with whom it was impos- 
sible to reason. He set up rules for the child by which he himself did 
not abide, thus providing the child with perfect rationalizations for her 
behavior. Jaqueline had developed the habit of playing one parent against 
the other, and she did the same with her two teachers. Verbalizing the 
Satisfaction she felt when her provocative behavior bore fruit she once 
Said, ‘‘Mommy, I just love to see you get mad.” She took the parental 
Strictness invariably as a pretext for temper tantrums or disobedience. 
The mother verbalized this by saying, ‘‘I usually am lenient when I want 
to get places with her. If I am strict, she never does things she is sup- 
posed to.” 


In Jack's case the inter-relationship between his relative 
lack of hostility in play and his aggressiveness in real life 
Was not readily traced, mainly because of the fact that not 
enough was learned through the teachers and the parent in- 
terview about the parents'temperament. By contrast, first- 
hand observation was gathered on Henry and his parents, and 
their mutualexplosiveness. An analysis of the parent inter- 
View reveals that Henry, and for that matter the rest of the 
family, were acting out most of their tensions; as a result 
he found it unnecessary to indulge in a great many hostile 
fantasies in play. : 

The crudest example of a barrenfantasy life coupled with 
lack of hostility in play, as contrasted with instantaneous 
and explosive release of the smallest tension in reality sit- 
uations was observed in Stanley. 

The interview with Stanley's mother gave numerous revealing clues 
regarding the development of Stanley’s explosive, restless and immature 
adaptation to the requirements of reality. His adaptation reflected a 
family pattern. His hostility display in the reality situations appeared 
to bea testing device which attempted to define limits and create order 
in the chaotic, inconsistent and over-indulgent treatment he received at 
the hand of his parents. There was an incredible and matter-of-course 
acceptance on the part of the mother ofthe family quarrels, or each 
member's ‘‘neryousness’”’ and of the inconsistencies between her and 
her husband; she showed no guilt over the prevailing circumstances, 
no internalization of the difficulties and therefore no incentive toward 
Change. Each member in this family simply got rid of his tensions by 
venting them. 

_ The mother’s statement ‘‘when he gets mad, he hollers back at me"? 
gives a good description of the mutuality of friction between Stanley and 
her. When she was asked under what circumstances he was likely to get 
angry she replied, ‘‘On Sunday! Then the whole family is at home and 
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1 s was part 
together." This again suggested that Stanley's a ism ine -—— that she 
of a family pattern. Furthermore, his mother quite fr: as a resiltof the 
believed he developed his frequent temper tantrums discipline. There 
arguments between her and his father regarding his "s upbringing, an 
was nothing consistent or invariably stable in Stanley er, did these in- 
he made use of these inconsistencies. Not only, See tiated to his 
consistencies give him many advantages, but they ai devices he used 
anxiety. His mother described without disapproval the u many compli- 
to gain his ends. “If he wants something he will tell asd please do 
ments. He will say, ‘You are a nice Mommy. Mommy p. that nothing his 
this or that, and I will be friends with you.'" He knew aying, “when 
father eversaid was final. The mother verbalized this by Suc long- 
his father does not give him the attention he wants, he eon ive; in 
erthan with me, because he knows that he UN will gr E 
tries to get around him by making compliments. n he wa: 

In the play interview Stanley talked along the same lines w Dado is 
asked who was nicer to him, father or mother. He replied, ; 
nicer for me.” $ ent 0! 

Inconsistency was reflected in the mother’s preferential ar 
Stanley at the expense of his older brother. She said as Ren K from any 
is wrong because he is the bigger one," thus excusing Stanley flected in 
blame in his fights w: rother. Inconsistency was also re 
the mother's frank and unper 


= for 
thing to me, the I could throw myself down a window 
them. Ilove them. They are t 


T b: 
like do 
“Then he pi 
response to the story in which the mother 


figure is ive her 
attention to the little boy, reflected a number's unable to g 
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titudes. He said, ‘‘If Mother does not play with him, Brother gets up and 
plays with him. Then Father comes and plays with him... . My father 
is much nicer than my mother. . . . Mother comes later and plays with 
medi (Note the repeated use of the word ‘‘baby’’ for the little boy fig- 

e. 

The play interview was spent in over-reacting to the frustration ex- 
periments and in restless exploration of more and moretoys. Again his 
poverty of thought and lack of fantasy hostility was noted. His reaction 
to the frustration experiments is worth quoting, because it shows beau- 
tifully his lack of frustration-tolerance, his uninhibited and immediate 
need to abreact his tension, his expectation of winning his point in spite 
of previous statements to the contrary, as well as the strength of his 
conflicts which are not internalized, but are right at the surface, easily 
verbalized. 

In the second frustration experiment, after being denied candy, Stanley 
Said, “You will give me some when I go home. Or I will get some to- 
morrow.” When told that E. would not come to the school the next day, 
Stanley said resolutely, ‘All right, I'll just grab some." He touched the 
candy and asked whether he could put it into water. He then made the 
boy doll eat candy. Then he said in a nagging, somewhat whining voice. 

‘Will you give me some?’’ He then took a piece of candy and made be- 
lieve he was eating it, looking at the same time at E. to see what effect 
his action would have. He then said wearily and restlessly, ‘I like to 
eat candy. . . . I don't like to eatcandy. . . . I have to eat dinner.’’ Only 
much later, in the middle of the play interview he thought again of his 
Conflict. He again picked up a piece of candy, carrying it as far as his 
mouth, and he said, “I want toeat it. . . . want toeat it. . . . I don't want 
to eat it.” After showing more evidence of conflict, he left the scene, 
wandered about the room, and explored E.’S suit-case for more toys. 
When he returned to the table, he finally gave in to his temptation, took 
à piece of candy, licked it, and turning his face away from E., he put it 
into his mouth. When he was asked to put it back he complied. Andagain 
he started to verbalize his conflict as he said four times in a row, ‘I 
don’t like candy as I want supper. I like to eat it but I don't like it.” 
After a little while he added thoughtfully, ‘When I steal candy at home, 
Mommy does not say anything." 

The teachers also commented on Stanley's shallowness in play, and his 
aggressiveness in real life. One teacher said, “In the free play period 
he doesnot stick to any activity for any length of time, and wanders from 
toy to toy. He likes puzzles relatively best and stays with them longest.’’ 
The other teachers added, ‘‘He has a hard time getting along with the 
other children. They all seem to be prejudiced against his personality. 

He is helpless with them, therefore battles everything and everybody. 
With us he seems to go out of his way to annoy us. One gets the feeling 
at timesthat he istrying totest his strength." Both teachers considered 
him a very disturbed child. 

After thus exploring some of the mechanisms which under- 
lie the four patterns of adaption to hostility, it may be profit- 
able to determine whether there is any relationship between 
these patterns and the overall adjustment of these children. 
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Although this problem was touched upon already 2 ie d 
ter, it will be taken up more systematically in the next. 
, 


Summary 


In this chapter an attempt was made to wen E sea 
anisms underlying the various adaptations to hostile a oa 
Viewing the adaptation of the children who showed meis ei iat 
tility in all situations dynamically, it becomes evi poder 
(1) neither play nor reality offered these children su pep 
outlet for their aggressions; (2) anxiety pushed them 2) 
the strength of their feelings against reality ne, a 
both unrestrictive permissiveness and undue eps hn a 
part of the parents increased these children S hostili a 
anxiety; (4) explosive and overtly hostile parents furni TE 
these children with rationale and justification for igo 
behavior; and (5) guilt over hostility set in motion fur e 
hostile acts as a punishment-provoking device aiming at 
alleviation of anxiety. kön 

Dynamically, the children who showed mild en 
situations were divided into two groups. Half of the chi e 
were fairly contented, placid, and even somewhat phlegma a 
lacking in initiative and forceful personality. One of the lack 
jorfactors responsible for their placid temperament and pe 
of hostility was their secure home background. The ot 
half of the children did not dis 
Seated anxiety. Th 
parental affection t 
gression. Their b 


Sentially one in whic 
hostility was repressed. 


Most of the children who showe 
Situatio 
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ations and strong hostility in reality were acting out, or giv- 
ing vent to all their resentments and frustrations, and thus 
had less need to internalize their hostilities to the play and 
fantasy level. It was noted that this adaptation was facilitated 
and encouraged through parental examples. The parents of 
these children also were impulsive, explosive and uninhibit- 
ed; the children merely fell into a family pattern. 


Chapter X 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE oo 
PATTERNS AND THE CHILDREN 
EMOTIONAL ADJUSTMENT 


The following criteria were used in an effort to arrive at 
an adjustment rating for each child. 

1. The frequency and intensity of his symptoms. 

2. The combined teachers’ adjustment ratings. 

3. The experimenter’s adjustment rating. . t dif- 

As was discussed in Chapter V, there were consisten ae 
ferences between the teachers’ and the experimenter’s a a 
uations of the children’s emotional adjustment. Quite n vell 
ally the teachers rated the conforming children as Me 
adjusted" because, as far as the school situation was b 
cerned, these children were adjusting. The experiment if 
by contrast, rated these children as ‘poorly adjusted at 
their conforming behavior occurred at the expense of agre 
deal of anxiety, repression and inhibition. 


The following were some of the criteria by which the ex- 
perimenter rated “good adjustment": 


1. Relative freedom from neurotic symptoms. ith- 
2. Successful adaptation to the demands of reality, which ismade w xe 
out sacrifice of the “‘self’’, or at the expense of a good deal of an 

iety, repression and inhibition, iencë 
3. Integration between primitive impulses (the id) and the conscien! 


i k 
(the Super-ego) resulting in Self-acceptance, and in a relative lac 
of strain and internal conflict. 
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Table 4.-Frequency and Intensity of Symptoms 


Name RABCDEFG HI JI K LM N OP Q Total Group 
Betsy | 2 Tels] [a 2|2 "EE E JEU: 
genwo 1 ] 1| |2 3! ılalıl 7 |. 
Alice | 1 1 3! 1 2 5 | A 
Helen | 2 1] 2 2 1 5 A 
Y 2 3 1|2 1/2 1 7 A 
Philip 2}2 3 3 31| 2 1|3|2| 1] 10 A 
Joel 2/2 2 2 4 | 
Hunt ılılı 21 Í i| € | B 
Barbara rel 1 11% 4 B 
Patsy sy a, à 2|1 2 2/1] 1] 10 B 
Michael 1! 2 1 3 c 
Lottie 1 1 i| $ [°C 
Mario |i 2 2 1 4 | c 
quss 1| Jala 21 1 1 6 || 40 
Tony ig 1 2 31 2 2 6 | c 
Irene 1|]1|3 2!| 1 1 i 7 c 
Dui 2 2! TE 4 | D 
Henry 1 ıl2ıl 2 1 2 Cl le m 
ael 3 2|3 i|lij|s 1 2|2 9 D 
nley | 2 2/1) 2 Leh 2 tj. es fied 
Total 10 5 611 111 3 0 4 19 9 15 6 $ 716 5 12 
Average and median number of symptoms per child: 6 
R: Rivalr L: Constipation 
: y F: Bedwetting d 
M Stuttering, stammering G: Daywetting M: Daydreaming 
* Thumbsucking H: Vomiting N: Masturbation 
Feeding whims I: Fears 0: Night terrors 
emper " BR P: Nightmares 
E: Soiling pains x yars HEN Q: Persistence in 
E baby talk 


ate Symbol ! next to I signifies fear of the dark. The addition of ! does not mean that the 


child in question had no other fears. 


Occasio; 


M nal occurrence of symptom.. 


1: 

2: 

3: gyro frequent and intense occurrence. 

ie Xcessive occurrence, 

B. chen who showed strong hostility in all situations. 
: ren who showed mild hostility in all situations. ; 

S Nes dren who showed strong hostility in the play situations and mild hostility in real 

e, 
D 


: fhiüdren who showed mild hostility in the play situations and strong hostility in real 
e. 
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4. Ability to enter positive relationships with peers and adults which 
is largely possible through the integration mentioned in point 3. 


In this chapter the teachers’ ratings, the experimenter’s 
evaluation and the frequency and intensity of the children s 
Symptoms were brought into relation with the four hostility 
patterns. Such an exploration will throw light on whether 
expression of hostility, or the lack of it, in and of itself can 
be taken as an indicator of a child's emotional adjustment. 
In the process of this exploration it will be possibleto touch 
upon such interesting questions as the average number of 
Symptoms per child,the most and least frequently occurring 
Symptoms in this group, and possibly the types of symptoms 


which are most frequently associated with the various hos- 
tility patterns. 


^. Symptoms: Frequency and Intensity 


Table 4 gives an account of the number of symptoms re- 
ported for each child by one of his parents or by his teach- 
ers, as well as the frequency with which each symptom oc- 
curred in this group of children. Intensity of the symptom 
Was expressed in the numbers 1, 2, and 3, 1 standing for 
occasional Occurrence of the symptom, 2 for more frequent 
and intense occurrence, and3for excessive occurrence. The 
figure 1 was also used to express strong occurrence of a 
Symptom which was present in the past but was no longer in 
evidence. R stands for rivalry with other children, which 
included both asibling-rivalry and instances in which strong 
rivalry with other peers was shown. The tabulation on mas- 
turbation (Letter N) was not reliable, since the sample in- 


cluded many families where inquiries as to this symptom 
might have caused objections, 


of preschool children. The question then 


arises, what are the principal factors accounting for this higħ 
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To answer this question, our discussion must enter the 
realm of interpretation and possibly even of speculation. Ac- 
cording to muchof the literature on personality development, 
the developmental stage in which these children found them- 
selves may have been one of the responsible factors for the 
great number of symptoms shown. In our culture a child 
between the age of four and six finds himself in the midst of 
the process of socialization, and is either at the climax of 
his oedipal conflicts or in the course of solving them; these 
events tend to arouse a great deal of anxiety. According to 
psychoanalytic theory all symptomatic acts should be viewed 
as serving in one way or another as mechanisms of defense 
against anxiety (Freud, 38). In all probability had the child- 
ren been two years older they would not have shown nearly as 
many symptoms, for on the one hand their internal pressures 
would not have been as great, and on the other hand their 
maturity and ability to handle anxiety-arousing situations 
would have been increased. While the process of socializa- 
tion, with its numerous prohibitions, created great anxiety 
in the young child who is as yet incapable of directing his 
energies into any but the most limited channels, it also tends 
to decrease the anxiety of a maturing individual, as it offers 
àn increasing number of possibilities for sublimation. In 
Other words, as the process of socialization bars access 
to certain modes of behavior it opens the door to others. 
Inthe age group under consideration anxiety probably was 
at its peak, because these four and five year old children 
Were passingthrough all-important and painful developmen- 
tal Stages, and at the same time they were not as yet equip- 
Ded to handle their anxiety through sublimation. Numerous 
Symptoms were the result. 

_The symptoms which were most prevale 
highlight the hypothesis that anxiety was markedly prevalent 
among these children. Fears were almost universal, and the 
Incidence of nightmares was only slightly below that of fears. 
Undoubtedly these symptoms reflected not only anxiety but a 
800d deal of repressed hostility as well. Aside from fears, 
Nightmares and feeding whims, symptoms involving overt 
hostility showed the next highest frequency; they were temper 
tantrums and rivalry with siblings or peers. The symptoms 
that occurred least often were tics, soiling and diurnal and 
nocturnal enuresis. 


nt in this group 
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Although the sample at hand is too small to allow any on 
eralizations, the findings of Cummings (25) and others 7 
the effect that boys suffer more frequently from emotion: z 
symptoms than girls, were not substantiated. The end 
number of symptoms for the boys in this group was 5.8, 
average for the girls 6.3. The difference between the 2 
£roup means was statistically insignificant. gem 
Was reported in boys only, but it had been stated previous y 
that this area was not Systematically investigated. Vomiting 
prevailed mostly among the girls, and feeding whims — 
more frequently encountered in the girls. The boys resorte 
Slightly more frequently to temper tantrums than did the 
girls. 


In a larger sample this distribution of symptoms between 
the sexes would not necessarily hold true. 


B. Symptoms most Frequently Associated 
with the Various Hostility Patterns 


The question next arose whether the various adaptations 
to hostility coincided with a “‘syndrome’’ of symptoms, char- 
acteristic of each pattern. For this purpose the symptoms 
of the children in each of the four patterns were listed, and 
the high frequency of any symptom in any of the four groups 
was noted. 

1. Symptoms of 


the Children who Showed Strong Hostility in 
all Situations. 


group had relatively the highest incidence of symp- 


This 
toms. This Substantiates to some extent the conclusion that 
these children found release ne 


Situations. p ossibly because of their tensional state they 
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siblings andpeers, have frequent temper tantrums and suffer 
from fears and nightmares. Since fears were universal for 
the entire sample, their high frequency in this group cannot 
be called characteristic. However, nightmares and night ter- 
rors were reported for each child in this group, a slightly 
higher incidence than in the other groups. Five of the six 
children showed strong rivalry with other children and fre- 
quently resorted to temper tantrums. This high frequency 
Was reached in no other group. 


2. Symptoms of the Children who Showed Little Hostility In 
all Situations. 


The mean number of symptoms per child in this group was 
6. This average was raised by Patsy's ten symptoms, a fre- 
quency which was quite out of line withthe rest of the child- 
ren. It was therefore not surprising that the standard error 
of this mean was + 1.2. 

While fears and nightmares predominated (in three out of 
the four children) as in the other groups, there were no char- 
acteristic symptoms for this group that did not occur in the 
other groups also. The lack of homogeneity in this group 
Which was discussed in the previous chapter was probably 
largely responsible for this. There it was pointed out that 
the children who showed little hostility in all situations were 
unaggressive either because of natural placidity andcontent- 
ment, or because of a very basic anxiety which made them 
fear their underlying hostility. Hence it is not surprising 
that there is a lack of characteristic symptoms in sucha 
Small and divided group. 


3. Symptom of the Children who Showed Strong Hostility In 
the Play Situations, and Mild Hostility in Real Life. 


This group, in comparison with the other groups, showed 
relatively the fewest symptoms. Its mean was 4.8 and the 
Standard error of the mean was +.64 In the discussion of 
this group in the previous chapter, it was mentioned that 
Tony and Irene were somewhat atypical of this group, that 
they did not obtain complete release from their tensions in 
fantasy-life, and that they therefore developed tensions and 
symptoms in real life. If one excludes these two children, 
the mean number of symptoms for this group drops to 4, and 
the standard error to + .61. Statistically (provided such an 
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if the above 
analysis is advisable with such small ne n of symp- 
: s ical cases are excluded, the mean in play and mil 
E oP the group showing strong penes fe u. mean 
hostility in real life, is significantly ont situations (es 
of the group showing Strong hostility = levél). AS wil 
tween the 1 per cent and the 5 per cen the group showing 
shown in the next section of this peo al fe nostility in ae 
strong hostility in play situations and a the group showin 
life was on the whole better adjusted es that matter, PT 
strong hostility in all situations, and fo E. 
ably better than any other group. which could be c s 
There were no particular symptoms Ichtmares, and ut 
Characteristic for this group. Fears, we in groups. Te 
terror were as predominant as in all be arene) nature 
per tantrums and rivalry with other chil T cone hosti aè 
less frequent than in groups which showe ountered in ia 
in all situations, Feeding whims were sa in the gro 
of the six children, a frequency only equa 


hos- 
aps pe d strong N 

Showing little hostility in the play situations an 
tility in real life, 


cal 
: heoreti 

It is difficult to rationalize on theo group: 
grounds the high incidence of feeding whims Hostility In 
4. Symptoms of the Children who Showed eed ipee 

the Play Situations, and Strong Hostility in 


5 with 
A as 6.79 WE. 
The mean number of symptoms in this ee highest E 
a Standard error of *.96. This value is sec 

the four group 


EO 
ar n obtal 
S, and approximates closely the mea 

iP Which showe 


e 
t of the 
9WS acertain lackof balance on the par 
d a need to re 


: ior 
Sort to symptomatic behav 
alleviate tension. in all the 
While fears and nightmares were as universal as in 
other £roups,this g 
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falling into the pattern of their parents’ impulsiveness. Kan- 
ner (46) in his Child Psychiatry described similar character- 
istics in nail biters. 

mun biting is an expression of tenseness . . . Nail biting is frequently 
ne with motor restlessness . . . Nail biting must be viewed as 
i a Several forms of discharges of innertension... Homburger just- 
& i ers toit as ‘‘motorische Spannungsentausserung”’ (motor discharge 
of n nsion). bas j Tension is especially apt to express itself in the form 
í. ail biting if the pattern has been furnished by older members of the 
amily (46, pp. 336, 337). 


Another symptom which appearedin three of the four child- 
ud and occurred in no other group was daydreaming. This, 
meets was not significant because the illustrations given 

Or two of the three children who supposedly daydreamed 
ida Such that one could not consider their activity as being 

Tue daydreaming. Feeding whims were as frequent in this 
£roup as in the previous one. 

The above analysis could be simplified as follows: The 
Children who showed mild hostility in real-life situations 
tended to have less symptoms, on the whole, than those who 
Showed Stronghostility. This would suggest that there were 
à greater number of well-adjusted children in the former 
groups than in the latter. It is the object of the following 
comparisons to investigate whether this relationship holds 

ue. 


C. Relationship between the Four Hostility 
Patterns with the Children's 
Emotional Adjustment 


Before analyzing Table 5,an explanation is needed for the 
discrepancy between the teachers’ and E.'s ratings on Alice, 
and the final rating of inferior adjustment on this child. The 
teachers very probably rated Alice as being well-adjusted 
on the ground that she was not a troublesome child in school, 
had good manners, and was neat and clean. In spite of this 
rating E. felt justified in rating her adjustment as inferior, 
Since Alice showed an unusual amount of guilt and anxiety. 
a total lack of self-acceptance, an excessive number of fears 
causing a great many panics, and an already fairly advanced 
System of compulsions as a defense against her anxiety. 
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Table 5.-Adjustment of the Children Who Showed Strong Hostility in All 


Situations 
Name No. of symp- Comb, teach- E's adjustm. Final adjustm. 
toms ers’ adjustm. rating rating 
rating 
Betsy Above average, Fair Fair Fair 
intense 
Jerry Above average, Superior to Fair Fair 
intense fair 
Alice Below average, Superior Inferior Inferior 
very intense 
Helen Below average, Inferior Inferior Inferior 
fairly intense 
r 
Kay Above average, Inferior Very Very Inferio 
intense inferior 
Philip Above average, Very Very Very Inferior 
very intense inferi inferior 
or 


; 5 Symptoms (s ich were 
Te AE ner euxiety, her Bu testi ie ead her 
grumbling resignation were Sufficient to ility, pm 
adjustment rating. Warrant an infe 
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Table 6.-Adjustment of the Children Who Showed Mild Hostility in All 
Situations 


Name No. of symp- Comb. teach-  E'sadjustm. Final adjustm. 

toms ers’ adjustm. rating rating 
rating 

Joel Below average, Superior to Superior Superior 
fairly intense fair 

Rudi Average Fair to inferior Fair Fair 

Barbara Below average, Fair Inferior Inferior 
report unreli- 
able 

Patsy Above average, Fair Very Inferior 
intense inferior 


From the above it becomes evident that, in the group which 
Showed little hostility in all situations, half of the children 
were fairly well adjusted, while the other half made a poor 
adjustment. The division occurred in accordance with the 
differences in dynamics underlying the submissive adapta- 
tion. Joel and Rudi who showed little hostility because they 
were placid, phlegmatic, lacking a forceful personality, were 
relatively well adjusted. Barbara and Patsy who were sub- 
missive for expediency’s sake, out of anxiety, actually sup- 
Pressing a good deal of hostility were poorly adjusted. Psy- 
chic tension thus created expressed itself in inferior adjust- 
ment, 


Table 7.-Adjustment of the Children Who Showed Strong Hostility in the Play 
Situations and Mild Hostility in Real Life 


Name No. of symp- Comb, teach- E.’s adjustm. Final Adjustm. 
toms ers’ adjustm. rating Rating 
rating 
— 

Michael Below average Very superior Very superior| Very superior 
Lottie Below average Superior Superior Superior 
Mario Below average Superior Superior Superior 
Lucas Average Fair Fair Fair 

Tony Average, Superior to Inferior Inferior 


very intense fair 


Irene Aboveaverage, Fair to Inferior Inferior 
very intense inferior 
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Again, in Tony’s case, the teachers over-rated him because 
he was not a troublesome child. They did concede in confer- 
ence that he was a dependent, immature child, who lacked 
initiative, did not belong to the group, showed no progress 
in school, and was a poor eater. The data collected on Tony 
(see chapters II, VI, and IX) showed actually that he was, at 
least at the time he was seen, a severely disturbed child. 
This was brought out especially in his suicidal fantasies and 
his numerous regressions after the birth of a baby brother. 

In analyzing Table 7, we find that a majority (two-thirds) of 
the children belonging to this group were rather well adjust- 
ed. These same children had an average or below-average 
number of symptoms. Probably these children achieved such 
ch balance partly because they lived out most of their con- 

icts and aggressions at the fantasy level, and didnot need ue 
express them, to act them out in real life. Credit must be 
given these children for adjusting tothe demands of the envi- 
ronment without showing strains and tensions over the com 
Promise between their egocentric wishes and the require- 


ments Of reality. The Smooth adaptation to reality’s demand, 
d 


Stility in fantasy life, showed, in that 
maturity. 
usted 


ains in their adjustment to reality, eve? 


gy Husted, and half of them adjust- 

relative positi explanati is lies in t 
position of wee four eon die pede dis- 
yhigh nue While Jaqueline and Stanley 
erof hostility tallies when theif 
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ee certainly adapted like Jaqueline and Stanley, giving 
on: eir feelings at the slightest occasion, but their re- 
fs te not carried tothe extremes witnessed in Jaque- 
M eder: dena The very fact that their reaction was more 

Eravio € helpedthem make a better adjustment because their 
ally d was not sufficiently extreme to interfere drastic- 
childve | their inter-personal relationships. The other two 
totei n’s behavior seriously interfered with their relations 
ae r parents, teachers, and peers. The difficulties thus 

ing made a good adjustment much more difficult. 


Table 8.-Adjustment of the Children Who Showed Mild Hostility in 
the Play Situations and Strong Hostility 


in Real Life 
Name No. of symp- Comb, teach- E'sadjustm. Final adjustm. 
toms ers'adjustm. rating rating 
rating 
Jack Below Superior Superior Superior 
average 
Henry Average Fair Fair Fair 


Jaqueline} Above average, Inferiorto Very Very Inferior 


very intense very inferior inferior 
Stanley | Above average, Inferiorto Very Very Inferior 
very intense very inferior inferior 


i In reviewing the adjustment ratings of the children in the 
tour groups, it appears that the expression of hostility, either 
in play or real life, was not in and of itself diagnostic of a 
Particular child’s adjustment. In other words, a child show- 
ing hostility in either play or real-life situations may bea 
better adjusted child than one who out of anxiety and guilt 
Suppresses that hostility. Or vice versa, a child who is able 
to control his resentment without too much strain may make 
à more mature adjustment than a child who is compelled to 
give vent to all his hostilities. Expression of hostility may 
therefore be a favorable as well as an unfavorable sign of a 
Child's emotional adjustment. Qualitative and dynamic dif- 
ferences, such as intensity and specificity of hostility, as 
well as the by-products of hostility, such as anxiety and guilt, 
were much better indices of a child’s emotional adjustment 
than the mere expression, or lack of expression of hostility 
(see Bergler’s ‘‘Differential Diagnosis between ‘Normal’ and 
‘Neurotic’? Aggression (13). 

A numerical recapitulation may bring out this lack of a 
one-to-one relationship more clearly. 


o 
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Considering first the play situations:there were x. 
ren who displayed a good deal of hostility in play; 6 0 of the 
were well adjusted children, 6 were poorly adjusted. well 
8 children who showed mild hostility in play, 4 em. 
adjusted and 4 were poorly adjusted. Display of hosti EE. 
play, or the lack of it, then should not per se be taken 
indicator of a child's emotional adjustment. iderediam 

When behavior in the reality situation was consider nild- 
inverse relationship was noted in the adjustment of the Thi 
ren who were very hostile and those who were not. life, 4 
were 10 children who showed strong hostility in real wheal 
of whom were well or fairly well adjusted, and 6 of only 
were poorly adjusted. Among the 10 children who -— ads 
mildly hostile, 6 were well adjusted, and 4 were poorly hy- 
justed. This corroborates to some extent the previa ee 
pothesis that outwardly hostile children tended, along er 
more frequent symptoms, to be less well adjusted. ope: 
there were so many exceptions, as canbe seen from the a al- 
figures, that again mild or strong hostility expressed in midis 
life situations cannot be taken as an indicator of a chi 
emotional adjustment. " ent 

Altogether, therefore, the answer to a child's adjustm 
did not lie in whether or not he expressed a great de his 
Hostility in play or real life, but in the direction which E 
hostility took, in the balance achieved between aggression 
and the resulting guilt and anxiety, and the repercussions y 
inter-personal relationships and other phases of adjustment. 


Summary 


In this chapter the children’s emoti justment was 
brought into relation with the Erud ined towar 
their hostile feelings, Adjustment ratings were obtained 
considering the number and intensity of a child's symptoms, 
the combined teachers? the experimenter’s adjustment 
ratings. Analysis of the data ois ; 
hostility per se, either i 


Chapter XI 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE FOUR 
PATTERNS AND PARENT-CHILD 
RELATIONSHIPS 


The literature on the effect of parent-child relationships on 
child development, adjustment, and behavior characteristics 
is growing daily. Only those references will be discussed 
here which have direct bearing on the problem of hostility 
in interaction with negative and positive parental attitudes. 
Much has been written on that subject also, and there are 
many contributions, the findings of whichare at times some- 
What confusing. 


Review of the Literature 


The Smith College School of Social work published a num- 
ber of studies on the relationship between aggression and 
home background. Knight (49) in his comparison between the 
parental attitudes of nine aggressive and nine submissive 
children stated, 

The homes of the submissive children were assertedly harmonious, 
while they were markedly unharmonious in the aggressive group. Pa- 
rental adjustment was not significantly different in the two groups. The 
parental attitudes toward the submissive and aggressive children were 
Singularly alike. Marked differences appeared, however, in the maternal 
attitudes, which in the submissive group were almost entirely overpro- 
tective, and in the aggressive group markedly rejective (49, p. 168). 


Another Smith College Study dealt with the causes of jeal- 


Ousy in young children. Sewall (83) wrote, 


. . . Maladjustment in the home is closely correlated with both jealousy 
and inconsistency in methods of discipline. The inference seems justified 
that there is a tendency for jealousy to developin an atmosphere of mal- 
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adjustment, such maladjustment often meaning an overprotective mone 

a negative father, some marital or other relationship discord an 

sistent discipline (83, p. 22). iust- 
Di oen (96) in her investigation of pacental adm 

ments and attitudes as related to children's problems tudy. 

withan age group similar to the one considered in this S 

Referring to five and six year old children she stated, ae 
The aggressive children tended to have overprotecting or rejec 


i moth- 
mothers; the timid children to have oversolicitousor overanxious 
ers (96, p. 407). 


PM sist- 
gressive when either (or both) parents’ handling id z 
Girls are aggressive when either (or both) paren 


Y of these studies were not only the p 

they uncovered, but the unmentioned point that a given Mer 

uld have almost any type of parent, reje 2 

; ambivalent, or any other. For examP En 
nce that jealousy tends to develop in 


MS tobe j : just- 
ment a one-to-one ionshi, 9 Phase of personality adj 
While it seems ve 


; SO as to encourage di 
Hinkle (41), a Jungian We"? 
phases of this point of vie 
Individual." She stated, 

The widely varyin; environmeni T 1 
anälyaisforee ane tothe realization that mens as they are AED 
less importance for the psychological developme DE Situation is orma 
was formerly considered. One is unable nt of the individual than 
factors the value of supreme agents indete 


yst, lucidly captured certain 
““Re-creating of the 


to attach to th ntal 
rmini e environme 


ingthe PSychic reactions 
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when we see every possible human attitude and reaction blamed or used 
by different persons as the determining element for the inadequacy or 
faulty psychic conditions presented. . . . From large and very careful 
study of both neurotic and normal individuals it became increasingly 

evident to me that the actual external factors play a much lessimportant 
part in the production of the conditions than we are apt to think. Practi- 
cally all these people themselves lay great stress on the family situation, 
are critical of the parents, one or both, or attribute to the place in the 
family the causative factors for the difficulties experienced inchildhood 
and youth. But when one considers the difficulties due to being the oldest 
child and another considers being the youngest is the unfortunate situa- 
tion, while a third attributes it to the middle position, and a fourth to 
being an only child, there can be little general significance in these fac- 
tors. Correspondingly the relation to the parents, or the character of 
the parents, is made the important factor; for one the father is too stern 
and dominating, for another too yielding and gentle, or the mother isweak 
Ortoo affectionate, or is too capable or is not sufficiently responsive, 

and so the stories run, until it soon becomes evident that the particular 

attitude of the parent plays a lesser part in the development of the neu- 

rotic status than one is at first inclined to consider. 

This does not mean that the effect of the parents upon the child is not 
Overwhelming and immeasurable, for this influence is certainly unques- 
tionable, But it is just because they are parents and not because of 
any particular attitude or condition. (My underlining) (41, pp. 386, 387, 
389, 390.) 

These excerpts touch the deeper layers of the complexity 
of personality adjustment which are less frequently brought 
out in the literature. Many workers in the field fall in too 
readily with a person's rationalization that he developed a 
given characteristic as a result of parent rejection, over- 
protection, etc. Quite often, as seen in the analyses of deep- 
seated dynamics, parental attitudes serve as an excellent 
“coat rack,” as rationalizations which becloud and even cov- 
er up the actual origin of the problem. In these cases it is 
wise to keep in mind Hinkle’s statement to the effect that 
difficulties arise at times regardless of parental attitudes, 
and stem largely from the very position that parent and child 


hold to each other. : . 

Isaacs (42)in a discussion of feelings of guilt and anxiety, 
Which are closely allied with feelings of hostility, also goes 
on record with the point of view that these feelings are less 
dependent on parental teachings than is commonly assumed. 

The question as to whether or not these fears of punishment and the 
sense of guilt develop spontaneously in the child's mind. or are entirely 
due to teaching and adult prestige, is one which we have been able to ap- 
praise and understand through thelight which psychoanalysis has thrown 
on the early stages of development. . . - It has become definitely estab- 
lished--although this conclusion is so surprising to liberal educators 
--that the sense of guilt, or, more strictly, the deeper anxieties that 
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ilt, do develop 
represent the primitive forerunners of the we elu nature of Ms 
Spontaneously in the child's mind, whatever be ^ A Urn. greatly somien 
educational experiences. The environment ad. treatment. . . . But, n 
andoverstimulate the sense of guilt by qure damental interaction 
essence, the sense of guilt is inherent in the fun 


i 42, 
riences ( 
between human mental Structure and inevitable early expe 
p. 371). 


: ome au- 
Keepingin mind the positive findings pud eee 
thors, and the cautious Scepticism of others, tal acceptance 
whether there is a relationship between Pani as brought 
or rejection and the various adaptations to hosti picked a 
Out through the data at hand. This will first arents Were 
description of the process through which the d 
rated as either accepting, ambivalent, or rejec 


tance 
A. Rating Process of Parental Accep 
and Rejection 


Symonds’ (88) criteri 
and 


acceptance were e 
take as evi 


ch 
d; child given iod ia 
‚and many other crite 
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acceptance was associated with few signs of rejection, and 
vice versa, whether a great deal of evidence suggesting strong 
parental rejection was associated with few indications of pa- 
rental acceptance, the pluses and the minuses were corre- 
lated. A fairly strong negative relationship was found, sug- 
gesting that high acceptance scores were associated with low 
rejection scores, and vice versa. The correlation coefficient 
was ~.67 which was significant at the one per cent level. 
This high negative correlation made it fairly safe to rate 
parental attitudes in the following manner; all informants 
earning a great number of minus and few plus scores were 
rated as essentially rejecting; all informants earning many 
plus and few minus scores were rated as essentially accept- 
ing. Those showing an equal or almost equal number of both 
were rated as ambivalent. The fathers’ attitudes were not 
always reliably ascertained, as most parent interviews were 
with the mothers. However, several were conducted with 
both parents answering, and there was occasion in thirteen 
of the twenty cases to see the father in action, either speak- 
ing of, or dealing with the child. 
_ Table 9 demonstrated that the agreement between the two 
independent raters was quite high. 


Table 9.-Per Cent of Agreement Between Two Independent 
Raters Evaluating Parental Attitude 


Complete agreement... . 2... nn nnn 70 per cent 
Disagreement on one parent, 1/2 step ......« e.» 15 per cent 
Disagreement on one parent, 1 step....---+-- 15 per cent 
Disagreement on one parent, 2 steps. . -------+-- None 

None 


Disagreement on both parents. .... «605 


s were those instances, for example, 
a motheras ambivalent with strong 
ant, and the other as accepting. 
ed when one rater evaluated a 


, Half-step discrepancie 
in which one judge rated 
leanings toward being accept 
One point difference occurr 
parent as being rejecting and the other as ambivalent. 
Table 9is presented primarily to show the high agreement 
between raters. Since the few discrepancies between thetwo 
raters were only minor, and since the investigator had im- 
portant additional criteria by which to evaluate parental at- 
titudes (e.g- first-hand observation of warmth or irritation 
in a parent’s voice or handling of the child), it was agreed to 
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i ever there 
considerthe experimenter's ratings as final when re 
i p ; at we 
bu pM in chapterIV,the genis bees qot 
the most and least enjoyable aspects of paren senai attitude. 
to be a most sensitive device in exp oring Lipi: answers 
This was strongly substantiated when t ied aem as compute 
were compared with their acceptance ra! d ovractiy 7 out 
above. The answer to this question spotte ting, and all 5 
of 9 informants who were essentially gemere 3 out of 4 
who were essentially accepting. It also Sp ocal answers 
ambivalent mothers as they gave very equiv 
Two informants were not asked the question. 


s 

attern 

B. Relationship between the Pow rien 
and Parental Acceptance or J 


hostility 
Seemingly, none of the children who showed pee by 
in all situations were fully or wanni-neartedly d by at least 
either parent. All of these children were rejec ‘between the 
one parent, Undoubtedly there was interaction While muc 
parental rejection and the Children’s behavior. t that these 
of the hostility probably stemmed from the fac 


d Strong 
Table 10.-Parental Acceptance in the Children Who Showe 
Hostility in all Situations 


Final accept- 
Name Scores Analysis of parental e rating 
Plus Minus acceptance = ane 
sale -Minus 
Betsy | 4 8 eem ambivalent, tending to Ps- ee 
be rejecting, Father ambiva- 
lent 
inus 
Jerry | 2 ?1 |Mother rejecting. Father am- Plus-Min’s 
bivalent 
Alice | 2 19 | Mother cold and rejecting, Plus-Minus 
Father Seemingly more accept- 
ing 
Helen | 4 19 | Mother cold and rejecting, Plus-Minus 
Father Seemingly more accept- 
ing 
Kay 6 25 | Mother ambivalent, ing -Minus 
Father SE rejecting ulgent. Plus-Minus 
Philip | 0 17 Mother uninte 


Tested and re- ns 
jecting. Father rejecting Minus 
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children did not feel accepted, the children in turn, through 
their hostile behavior, made themselves less acceptable to 
their parents. Each in turn furnished the other with ration- 
ale for their respective behavior. The vicious circle thus 
engendered within this group has been discussed previously. 

While the final acceptance rating pointed fairly consistently 
to negative parental feelings, it became evident in examining 
the analyses of the various parental constellations that there 
were certain dissimilarities. These differences serve as a 
warning that the final acceptance ratings may err in the di- 
rection of oversimplification. Probably the fact that there was 
not a single warmly accepting mother or father within this 
group was much more important thanthe apparent similarity 
of the final acceptance ratings. 


Table 11.-Parental Acceptance in the Children Who Showed Mild 
Hostility in all Situations 


Name Scores Analysis of parental Final accept- 
Plus Minus acceptance ance rating 
Joel m 4 Mother warmly accepting. Plus 


Father warmly accepting 


Rudi 10 2 Mother accepting, matter of Plus 
fact, Father seems accepting, 
judging from report 


Barbara| 3 13 Mother reported as stern re- | Minus 
jecting. Father uninterested 
rejecting 

Patsy 0 23 Mother rejecting. Father re- Minus 
jecting 


In terms of what is known of this group, the above division 
between accepting and rejecting parents does not come as a 
Surprise. Each of these children followed a very consistent 
path, completely in accord with their personality patterning 
as a whole. The first two children were warmly accepted; 
partly for that reason, no doubt, they did not feel the need to 
express a great dealof hostility. They were placid, content- 
ed, and the dynamics underlying their behavior were less 
complex than those of the other two children. These latter, 
rejected as they were, refrained from expressingthe hostil- 
ity they felt apparently because they were too anxious and 
afraid of the consequences. Their adjustment was inferior 
and the mechanisms underlying their behavior were more 
involved and less wholesome. 
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Thus, while these children showed marked intraindividu 
consistency, there was a complete lack of wi pis 
Sistency as far as dynamics and adjustment, as wel mple, 
rental: acceptance, were concerned. In this small one 
half the children who showed little hostility in uU 
had accepting parents; half of them were rejecting. 

As dir in Table 12 the parental attitudes in the nextgrom 
ranged all the way from warmly accepting to strongly T tility 
ing. In other words, the children who showed strong iA the 
in play and mild hostility in real life, were expose were 
Most varying parental attitudes, In this group, there 


: 5 : the pre- 
not even the consistencies which were observed in the P 
vious group. 


* os- 
Table 12.-Parental Acceptance in the Children Who Showed Strong H 


tility in the Play Situations and Mild Hostility in 


Real Life 7 
i accept” 
Name Scores Analysis of parental acceptance Final ating 
Plus Minus ancer 
s 
Michael | 16 2 Mother warmly accepting. Father | Plu 
accepting 
inus? 
Lottie 1 30 Mother rejecting. Father? M E. 
jus-Minve 
Mario 3 10 Mother ambivalent. Father P 
uninterested and rejecting us 
s-Min 
Lucas " 13 Mother ambivalent, over- piu 
protective. Father am- 
bivalent 
Tony 14 1 Mother accepting. Father Plus 
accepting 
-Minus 
Irene 16 14 Mother rejecting. Father plus-M 
accepting 


in 
drenwho were well adjusted had rejecti g 
cting parents. The last two children 
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ieee the picture becomes more complex than is 
Er in the final acceptance ratings. Also, bringing the 
ratings rim pim ratings into relation with the adjustment 
en ese children, we find that the first two, relative- 
eal Pee children, were essentially rejected by their 
ES ed Re ile Stante, an extremely poorly adjusted child, 
Fact that Free ed by his parents. Again this points to the 
Boss: oneri issues are complex, and that more than two fac- 
e nanet into the situation. In Stanley's case,for example. 
ernten E indulgence and inability to restrict him did more 
t ewe n their acceptance could have done him good. Thus, 
of cuu case, there is not a single factor, but a multitude 
oe eine balancing and counterbalancing, and forming the 
En E e whole of a child's adaptation. 

--Parental Acceptance in the Children Who Showed Mild Hos- 

tility in the Play Situations and Strong Hostility in Real Life 


Final accept- 


N 
ame Scores Analysis of parental 
Plus Minus acceptance ance rating 
Ta 
ek 4 15 Mother rejecting. Father Plus-Minus 
seemingly ambivalent. 
Hi 
enry | d 30 Mother rejecting. Father Minus 
rejecting. 
J: 
aquels) 8 13 Mother ambivalent. Father Plus-Minus 
rejecting. 
SI 
tanley | 10 2 Mother accepting, indulgent. Plus 
Father passive, accepting, 
indulgent. sal 


Again, a numerical recapitulation may serve to clarify how 
uncertain the relationship between parental acceptance and 
expressionof hostility was. Among the 12 children who freely 
expressed hostility in play, 2 had accepting parents, 2 were 
rejected, and in 8 children a mixed situation prevailed, one 
parent being accepting, the other rejecting, or either or both 
parents being ambivalent. Of the8 children who showed mild 
hostility in play, 3had accepting, and 3had rejecting parents; 


in two cases the situation Was mixed. 

Among the 10 children who expressed a great deal of hos- 
tility in real life, 1 was accepted, 2 were rejected, and in 7 
cases the situation Was mixed. Of those, 10 children who 
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d 
were largely submissive in real life, 4 were Mx 
3 were rejected children, while in three cases t e ime 
was mixed. Inthis last comparison it became evi es 
there were a few more accepted children among bey - 
Sive group than among those children who expresse g 
deal of hostility. sal 
Altogether, a though there probably was ee. 
relationship between hostility expression and lack ofp ented 
acceptance in individual children, numerical eu 
to the fact that the existence of such a causal pere 
could not be generally assumed. Parental rejection Sie but 
edly had its profound effects on all the rejected chil zen = 
it did not work uniformly in all cases. While it pro N 
good deal of overt hostility expression in many cases, 


ro- 
children's adaptations to it were full of detours, comp 
mises, sublimations, or repressions. 


C. Relationship between Expression of 
Hostility and Corporal Punishmen 


Clinically it is entirely reasonable to expect that a ven 
tionship might exist between a child’s hostile fantasies am 
hisovertly hostile behavior, and the amount of corporal p 
ishment he receives Írom his parents. oral 

In this group all but one of the children received corp ad 
punishment. The degree to which that type of discipline W 


t 
resorted to varied; it was called ‘‘moderate’’ when a paren 
did not spank a child more 
more weeks, and ‘‘severe’? 


undue severity (e.g. when a 
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therefore abstained for the sake of expediency. Their dis- 
cipline otherwise was either very harsh, or occasionally as- 
tonishingly lax. Thus, with these qualifications, among the 
10 overtly hostile children 8 were severely disciplined, while 
only 2 were not. 

This relationship was inverse for the children who were 
reported to show little hostility in real life. Of the 10 child- 
ren who were essentially submissive, only 2 were spanked 
severely and 8 were disciplined moderately. 

The figures quoted above definitely seem to indicate that in 
this group of children severe corporal punishment occurred 
inchildren who were reportedas strongly hostile in real life, 
and vice versa, that moderate discipline tended to occur in 
children reported to be submissive in real-life behavior. 
Clinically it is not surprising that frequent and harsh disci- 
pline would arouse strong hostile impulses and that moder- 
ation would reduce the occasions in which overt hostility is 
provoked. 

Next the question arose whether severe corporal punish- 
ment affected hostility feelings even at the fantasy level. Of 
the 12 children who showed a great deal of hostility in play, 
6 received severe spankings, and 6 did not. By contrast, of 
the 8 children who showed only mild hostility in play, only 2 
were severely spanked, while 6 were moderately disciplined. 
These figures suggest that the relationship between severity 
of corporal punishment and fantasy hostility was not nearly 
as certain as when overt hostility was considered. 


D. Relationship between Corporal Punishment 
and Emotional Adjustment 


In this comparison the combined adjustment ratings (see 
Chapter X) and the degree of corporal punishment were cor- 
related. 

Table 14 demonstrates that in this sample no relationship 
could be detected between severe corporal punishment and 
poor adjustment, or between moderate discipline and good 
adjustment. 

Some of the children who were severely beaten made a good 
or fair emotional adjustment, and some of the children who 
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2 as 
were disciplined moderately made poor Bares, M 
particularly striking that 3of the4 children who vw moder- 
most inferior adjustment ratings were spanked end Beanie) 
ately. These three children (Kay, Jaqueline, an par- 
also were excessively hostile in real-life ge mern these 
adoxically, severe punishment might have allevia extent, 
children's sense of guilt over their hostility to p 
and thus might have effected a better adjustment. ictiveness 
to say, benevolent firmness and consistent restric hildren. 
would have been much more beneficial to these d -— as 
However, even corporal punishment, as poor a pe icit their 
it might be, might have helped these children to e have 
rampant, hostile behavior to some extent, which wou 
reduced their anxiety and guilt considerably.* 


r d 
Table 14.-Relationship between Emotional Adjustment an 
Corporal Punishment 


Adjustment rating No. of severely No. of moderately 
punished children punished children 

Very superior 0 1 

Superior 2 2 

Fair 3 2 

Inferior 2 4 

Very Inferior 1 


Moreover, the idea that if we le 


accompanyi es of 
retribution. We do not, and cannot leave hi panying phantasi 


m f: 
Simple, uninhibited wishes as is Sometimes im 
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Summary 


In this chapter parental acceptance and rejection were cor- 
related with the four hostility patterns. Parental acceptance 
and rejection were evaluated independently by two raters; 
they achieved a 70% agreement and the discrepancies were 
only minor. While the parental attitudes toward a givenchild 
were dynamically consistent with what was otherwise known 
about that child, no causal relationship could be established 
between parental acceptance or rejection and the four hos- 
tility patterns. Parental rejection had profound effects on 
all the children, but it did not produce the same results in 
all cases. While it produced a good deal of overt hostility in 
many children, others responded with different adaptations. 

Severe corporal punishment frequently occurred in child- 
ren reported to have a strong need to express hostility in 
real life. Moderate discipline was associated with submis- 
sive behavior in both play and real life. 

No relationship could be demonstrated between severity in 
corporal punishment and relative success of the children’s 


emotional adjustment. 


Chapter XII 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


A. Purpose of the Study 


One of the primary aims of this investigation was to Ex 
pare the ways in which a group of preschool children deal 
with their hostility feelings at the level of play and fantasy 
with the modes which they employed in real-life situations. 
The study also endeavored to explore the following questions: 
(1) the Írequency with which these children expressed Boda 
tility in play; (2)the consistency of their hostility expression 
as measured by two fundamentally different projective tech- 
nics; (3) the mechanisms underlying their multiple adapt- 
ations to hostility in play and real life, and (4) the relation- 


Ship between their adaptation and their emotional adjustment 
on the one hand, and their relationships with their parents 
on the other. 


B. The Subjects 
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C. Experimental Procedure 


1. Methodological steps which permitted observation of hos- 
tility expression in play. 


(a) Each child was presented with ten incomplete stories 
dealing with his everyday experiences, and was asked to com- 
plete them in word and play. Dolls representing a replica 
of the child's family composition and doll furniture were put 
at his disposition. (Reliability coefficient of this technic for 
eliciting hostile fantasies was .87 as calculated by the split- 
half method.) 

(b) Each child had a free-play interview in which the same 
and additional dolls, clay, and paint were made available. 
The experimenter entered the child’s play only upon his re- 
quest, and when asking three standard questions regarding 
parental treatment and preference. 


2. Methods used to investigate hostility expression in real 
life. 

(a) One or both parents were interviewed. Aside from ex- 
ploring parent-child relationships, parental acceptance or 
rejection, methods of discipline and the child’s reaction to 
it, the parents were asked what the child’s probable reaction 
would be in situations identical with those presented to the 
child in the form of incomplete stories. 

(b) The teachers who jointly conducted the group were in- 
terviewed and asked to rate each child independently on five- 
point rating scales covering his relations with peers, his 
hostile reactions toward adults and contemporaries, and his 
emotional adjustment. 

(c) Two frustration experiments were administered to each 
childin an attempt to probe his reaction to frustration in real 
life. While these experiments elicited interesting material, 
they were discardedas a third check on reality behavior be- 
cause they didnot prove to be comparable tothe other meth- 
ods used. 


D. Treatment of the Data 


The data were analysed both qualitatively and quantitative- 
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ly. To increase the reliability of judgment on the protocols, 
two independent raters evaluated the degree and frequency 


‚the congruities and divergenciesof his waysof dealing 


E. Basic Findings and their Theoretical 
Implications 


4 on oce ; 
viewing the mutually contis urrences in child play. In 


e Widespreag and there- 
ua] play 
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school children. If this generalization holds true it follows 

that, in view of its widespread occurrence, expression of 

hostility in play per se is not diagnostically differentiating, . 
a finding which represents a verification of everyday obser- 

vations and other research. 

2. The sample studied showed striking inconsistencies be- 
tween hostility expressed in play and hostile behavior as re- 
ported by parents. Three types of data analyses indicated 
that no inference could be made about a child’s hostile be- 
havior from observing his play. A correlation of .21 was ob- 
tained between the sum total of hostility tallies accumulated 
in the tenstories and those accumulated through the parents’ 
report covering the same ten situations. With a possible 
range from 0 to 10 agreements, the average number of 3.85 
point-by-point agreements between hostile reactions in the 
ten stories and in similar situations in real life was so low, 
that the fact that no inference could be made from one sit- 
uation to the other was further corroborated. This same 
lack of predictability between the two situations was noted 
when a more complete pattern analysis was made. While 
half the children remained consistent in all the situations 
(either strongly hostile or mildly hostile throughout), half 
the children clearly reversed their position, and were strong- 
ly hostile in the play situations and mildly hostile in the real- 
life situations, or vice versa. 

The fact that in this sample no inference could be made 
regarding a child’s hostile behavior in real life on the basis 
of observing his play challenges many tacit assumptions in 
clinical practice, confirms previous research (33a), and in- 
vites wider verification. The lack of correspondence between 
play and reality behavior has wide implications for the prac- 
tice of play interviews as a diagnostic tool. In the light of the 
findings, if generally applicable, one cannot safely estimate 
from the hostility expressed in play, how hostile a given child 
may be in real life, or for that matter infer from his fanta- 
sies what has actually happened to him in real life. While this 
realization encourages clinical caution, it does not discredit 
the value of play interview, for, from the point of view of 
diagnosis and insight into a child’s personality structure, 
his actual experiences may not be nearly as important as 
his subjective feelings about them. Along the same line of 


reasoning, the parallelism between his hostility expressed 
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in play and in real life may not be nearly as important and 
instructive as might be his adaptation to his hostile feelings, 
‘for even though a child may reverse his position, and may be 
very hostile in play and very submissive in real life, ‚he is 
not a different kind of child in the two situations, but simply 
adapts differently to his hostile feelings in fantasy and in 
reality. Inthese different adaptations lies part of the key 
and formula to the highly individual and characteristic bal- 
ance a given child achieves in an attempt to reconcile his 
basic conflicts, wishes, anxieties and aspirations. E 
3. The children in this sample revealed four patterns with 
respect to expression of hostility: (a) children who showed 
Strong hostility in the play and real-life situations; (b) child- 
ren who showed mild hostility in all situations; (c) children 
Who showed strong hostility in the play situations and very 
little in actual behavior; and (d) children who showed mild 
hostility in the play situations and Strong overt hostility in 
the real-life situations. These patterns of adaptation to hos- 
tility were related to adjustment ratings on the children, de- 
rived from the combined evaluation of the teachers and the 
Writer, and the consideration of the frequency and intensity 
of the children's symptoms. Of those children who express- 
ed a great deal of hostility in play exactly half were well ad- 


justed and half were relatively poorly adjusted. This same 
dichotomy was Seen in the chi 


appeared that, in this sample, EL 
Se in eit i 
not be taken as indicative a play or real life co 


important factors in t 
dividual case studies rev 
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real life varied, and it was in these reasons rather than in 
the expression of hostility per se that clues to the emotional 
adjustments of these children could be found. Anxiety 
caused some of the children to express hostility and in so 
doing, they tested the strength of their feelings against re- 
ality limitations; others used hostility as a punishment- 
provoking device to alleviate anxiety; still others retaliated 
self-protectively against frustrations inflicted by parents, 
or followed parental examples of giving vent to all their 
feelings, including resentment. The reasons for not ex- 
pressing hostility in real life again varied. Some of the 
children suppressed their hostility out of feelings of guilt, 
or fear of loss of parental affection; others truly didnot need 
to showany hostility either because they were able to assim- 
ilate such feelings at the level of play and fantasy and were 
thus able to comply with environmental taboos against hos- 
tility, or because they were essentially placid, contended 
children. 

Altogether, the clue to a child's adjustment did not lie in 
whether or not he expresseda great deal of hostility in play 
or real life, but did appear in the direction which this hos- 
tility took, in the balance achieved between aggression and 
the resulting guilt and anxiety, and the repercussions on 
interpersonal relationships. 

The theoretical implication of this conclusion, if generally 
applicable, would be that a child's personality has to be 
viewed in its totality if an evaluation of his emotional ad- 
justment is desired. Expression of hostility per se in 
either play or real life cannot be taken as a safe indicator 
of the relative success of a child's adjustment, since, de- 
pending on the underlying reasons, such expression may be 
a favorable or an unfavorable sign. 

4, Similarly, only a dynamically determinable relation- 
ship could be found between parental acceptance or rejection 
and the four patterns of adaptation to hostility. Knowledge 
about the parental attitude toward a given child frequently 
illuminated all of his behavior patterns. Even though there 
was probably a causal relationship between hostility expres- 
sion and parental rejection in individual children, the exist- 
ence of such a causal relationship could not be assumed 
from the numerical evidence. Parental rejection undoubt- 
edly had a profound effect on all the rejected children, but 
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it did not produce the same results in all cases. While it 
produced a good deal of overt hostility in many children, 
others responded with different adaptations. 

If applicable on a wider scale, this conclusion would lead 
to greater clinical caution and a search for a dynamic and 
individualized explanation of personality. At the same 
time it would discourage over-simplification and lip-ser vice 
to widespread assumptions concerning the relationship 
between expression of hostility and parental rejection. 

5. In this sample, severe corporal punishment tended to 
occur in children who were reported as strongly hostile in 
behavior in real life. Moderate discipline was associated 
with submissive behavior in both play and real life. If se- 
vere corporal punishment is viewed as one form of parental 
impulsiveness, this finding falls in with the observation that 
generally the children of this group imitated their parents 
reaction pattern with respect to ““acting-out’’ behavior. 
Most of the children with parents who vented their feelings 
and annoyances impulsively felt free to express their own 
hostility in parallel manner. Tt follows that these children, 
witnessing the impulsive nature of their parents’ modes of 
discipline would give vent freely to their own hostility in à 
Similarly impulsive way. 


uld be demonstrated between severity 
of corporal punishment and the relatively sucess of the 


13. 
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Appendix I 


HICH 
ORIGINAL LIST OF STORIES ye 
SELECTION WAS MADE A ATION 
PRELIMINARY EXPERIMENT 


Series A 


lash in 
1. This little boy (girl) just loves to bathe pod There 
the water. Mommy washes him and he loves tha t is to have 
is only one thing which he does not like, and tha rs again. 
his ears washed. Today Mommy washes his ea 


ike doing 
He does not like it one bit. What does he feel lik 
when Mommy washes his ears? 


t has 
2. The little boy has done something naughty. Wha 
he done? What 


: What does 
does Daddy do to punish him? at 
the little boy feel like doing when he is punished? 


3. Mommy and the 
The little 


e little b 
forbids him to paint? 


4. One day Daddy brings Mommy a beautiful bunch of 
flowers. It seems to be a special day for Mommy and Daddy- 
They love each other even more than ever. They pay very 
little attention to the little boy, hardly seem to know he i5 
there. What does the little boy feel like doing? 


making a mess in the 


i to clean up before 
A SO muc fun 1 mess. 
What does he feel like doing when Mommy making a 

up? 


tells him to clean 
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6. The little boy got a beautiful gift. His brother wants 

E play with the new toy too. Show me what the little boy 
eelslike doing when the brother wants to play with his toy. 


j^ The little boy has a fight with his friend. Daddy thinks 
the friend is right and scolds the little boy for being so 
mean to his friend. What does the little boy feel like doing 
when Daddy does that? 


; 8. The little boy sleeps in one room with his daddy and 
with his mommy. One day Mommy and Daddy tell the little 
boy, “You are getting to be such a big poy, you will be able 
to sleep all by yourself.” What does the little boy feel like 
doing when he hears that? 


9. The little boy thinks all sorts of things when he goes 
to bed at night. During the night it sometimes happens that 
he makes his little bed all wet. Why does he wet his bed? 


me just when the little boy has to go 
to bed. The little boy did not see his daddy for a whole day 
and he missed him. But as soon aS Daddy comes in, Mommy 
takes Daddy away to talk to him. What does the little boy 
feel like doing when Daddy gives all his attention to Mommy? 


10. Daddy comes ho 


11. The little boy takes an awfully long time to eat his 
dinner today. Some time ago; Mommy still fed the little 
boy, but now she thinks he is too big a boy to be fed. What 
does the little boy feel like when Mommy says he is a big 
boy? 

Now let's change! You tell me some stories and I shall 


finish them. 

Series B 
ike to eat? The little boy's 
lfor breakfast. The little 


boy does notlike hot cereal, as much as you don't like... 
(insert disliked food here.) Mommy gives him a full plate of 
hot cereal. What does the little boy feel like doing when 


Mommy tells him to finish it? 
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2. The little boy likes to go and play with friends in b. 
Street. Mommy says: “Put on your galoshes before you i 
it is damp outside!" It is much bother to the little boy = 
put on galoshes. He does not like to do it at all. What do 


the little boy feel like doing when Mommy tells him he 
must? 


3. Daddy comes home from a long day of work. The eR 
boy is very happy to see his daddy, because he waited a 
day to play games with him. But Daddy does not pay me 
attention to the little boy. He reads the paper and says 


the little boy, “Don’t disturb me!” What does the little boy 
feel like doing? 


4. Daddy gives the little boy a nickel. The little boy 
wants to buy some candy with it. Mommy says, “You canno 
have any candy before dinner.” But the little boy feels very 
much like having some. What does he feel like doing? 


5. It is bed time and the little boy never likes to be = 
off to bed. He rather likes to stay up, play games FC 
listen to what People say. Mommy says, *Come on, it 


late, you have to go to bed!” What does the little boy feel 
like doing? 


6. Mother gives the little boy some medicine to get his 
tumray well. The medicin: 


€ tastes badly and the little boy 
does not like that one bit. 


x What does he feel likedoing when 
Mommy gives him the medicine? 


l i his favorite teddy bear 
is gone. You know he likes his teddy bear as much as you 
like your...(insert Subject’s favorite toy here.) Mommy has 

hinks the little boy is too big to 
y tells him this, what does the 


8. One evening the little 
He thinks of fairy tales a; 
Something very funny. 
be lots of fun if throug 


boy lies in beq and cannot sleep. 
nd magic, He Suddenly thinks of 
He says to himself: «Would it not 
h some Saeichtrick T could not be 
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Seen by other people? Then I could do whatever I pleased, 
and nobody would know that it was Iwho did it.” He thinks 
of all the things he could do without being seen. What would 
he want to do? 


9. Mommy, Daddy and the little boy have a wonderful 
time playing games together. All of a sudden they have a 
funny idea. Mommy and Daddy say to the little boy (girl): 
“You be our daddy (mommy) for once, and we will be your 
children.” Show me how the little boy (girl) plays at being 


Daddy (Mommy). 


10. One day Mommy tells the little boy a great secret. 
She tells him that he is going to have a little baby brother. 
Show me what the little boy feels like when Mommy tells 
him this? : 


Now let's change! You tell me some stories and I shall 
finish them. 


Appendix II 
VALIDITY AND RELIABILITY OF THE METHODS USED 


Strang (87) in evaluating interviews as a research bsc 
discussed the difficulties and complexities of ascen a ne 
their reliability and validity. Macfarlane (57) owe RS 
Same problem and came to the conclusion that the clini 


= Be s of 

+ „iS left with the alternative of either not investigating rus ee 

Whose essential importance he is convinced, or in using meu Ay 
precise and respectable, but more appropriate to his needs (57, p. 


Probably drawing largely from her experience in np 
tion with her “Studies in Child Guidance," Macfarlane ( S 
wrote an article on the “Problems of Validation Inherent 
Projective Methods,? in which She stated, 

Inasmuch as the aim of the Projective technics is to get at selective 
organizational processes, expressive or pro- 
r that ordinary statistical devices used in clear- 
es do not meet with our needs (56, p. 408). 


She then proceeded to Sive several validation criteria 
suitable to clinical studies, one of which was the compari- 


Son of projective materials from the same individual via an 
array of projective technics. Murray (64) used this ap- 


another. Lerne 


T, Murphy and Stone (50) also 
validated their data with this 


approach. 


a great dea] of hostility in the 
incomplete stories were also the m 
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the free-play interview. Similarly those children who 
showed only mild hostility in the incomplete stories were 
only mildly hostile during the free-play interview. There 
were, of course, minor variations in some of the children 
in reaction to the two technics to which they were exposed 
on two different days. Such variations are realistically to 
be expected, expecially considering daily varying environ- 
mental factors. On the whole, however, the degree of the 
children’s expression of hostility was consistent in both 
play situations. There was not a single reversal in the 
group; none of the children were strongly or mildly hostile 
in one of the situations and not in the other. This consistency 
in behavior in both play situations indicates that both pro- 
jective techniques used investigated the same phenomenon; 
since the data were scrutinized in terms of hostility ex- 
pressed, and since the agreement between independent 
raters as to what constituted a hostile act was very high, 
(see below) the consistency in hostile behavior in both play 
situations suggests that the tools used were valid for elicit- 
ing hostility expression in play. 
: The same comparisons were 
interviews and the combination o 
interviews. As was shown in Chapte 


out exception, were reported to b 
hostile behavior in both reality situations. Although some 
of the children showed somewhat greater hostility at home 
than at school, or vice versa, those children who were de- 
scribed as mildly hostile in one situation were thus classi- 
fied in the other. Similarly, the most hostile children at 
home also showed themselves rebellious in school. Again, 
this consistency in hostile behavior in both reality situa- 
tions indicates that the methods used were dependable for 
classifying the children into broad groups of varying de- 


grees of overt hostility. 


made between the parents’ 
f the teachers’ ratings and 
r X the children, with- 
e consistent in their 


Reliability 


Ideally, reliability should be established at three levels. 
(1) observer reliability, (2) reliability of the data, and (3) re- 


liability of the criteria of evaluation. 
In this investigation no attempt was made to study ob- 


server reliability mainly because of the lack of a one-way- 
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; how 
vision room. However, the results of other n of 
that observer reliability is usually not a serions orted an 
error in this type of observation. Phillips (67) r pr play, 
83 per cent observer agreement on aggression in gressive 
and Appel (6) an agreement of 91 per cent on Sorted ob- 
episodes in nursery school. Chittenden (20) Een er cent 
Server agreement ranging from 84 per cent to children. 
in her study of assertive behavior in young Jack (43) 
Anderson's (4) range was between .82 and .88. d .94 in 
and Page (66) reported observer reliability of .96 an 
their respective Studies. in the dis- 

The reliability of data was largely covered in they are 
Cussion on validity, for data cannot be valid unless looking 
first of all reliable.* Aside from this truism, in onsist- 
over the parents and play interviews, the internal pem ine 
ency of the material gathered was very striking. dividual 
terviews all showed meaningful continuity andintra indi e not 
lawfulness, and they lacked contradictions which wer 
Physchologically and dynamically intelligible. chool 

Independent ratings of two teachers on nursery 5 be- 
behavior were used to establish reliability of hostile on- 
The teacher's agreement C 
-toward adults and peers was nts 
spectively; their disagreeme 
bility of the incomplete story technic was oon 
it-half method. The ten stori 


the oth tories. The 
following were the reliability coefficic pudor 
od 


M icients obtained. 

Spearman- T 
First half against Second half ae ne 
Odd against even 


-81 
*See L. L. Thurstone, (90), p. 6. 


De 
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While the means and standard deviations with the first 
method were very similar, the differences were quite siza- 
ble in the odd-even split. 

Finally, the reliability of the criteria of evaluation was 
tested through inspection of the hostile incidents described 
in the protocols. Two raters independently scrutinized the 
protocols of the stories, the free-play interviews and the 
parent interviews for incidents of hostility and placed 97 
per cent of the children in the same category (for further 
information see Chapter X). 
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